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Pitré’s Sicilian Folk-Tales. [Oto fiabe ¢ novelle siciliane, raccolte 
dalla bocca del popolo ed annotate da Giuseppe Pitr2.| Bologna. 


Tue well-known editor of the Canti popolari siciliani, Dr. 
Giuseppe Pitré of Palermo, has for some time been engaged 
in collecting and annotating the folk-tales of Sicily, and he 
expects, before long, to publish the result of his labours—in 
the shape of the fourth and fifth volumes of his Bzb/ioteca 
delle tradizioni popolari siciliani. In the meantime he has 
reprinted from the Propugnatore eight of these tales, and has 
sent them forth in pamphlet form, as a specimen of his 
forthcoming work. The edition appears to have been 
limited to 30 copies, so that the brochure is not likely to fall 
into many hands. But all students of popular literature 
who make acquaintance with it will augur well from its 
appearance for the merits and the success of the work 
which it heralds. 

The folk-tales of Sicily are already well represented, and 
have been rendered widely familiar by Signora Laura 
Gonzenbach’s Sicilianische Marchen. But even those readers 
who most thoroughly esteem and prize her at present in- 
valuable work will feel deeply indebted to Dr. Pitré for 
enabling them to listen to the exact words of the Sicilian 
story-tellers, and to call up before their mental vision the 
heroes and heroines of the Sicilian folk-tales in their 
national costume, unaltered by the disguise of a foreign 
garb. So many special ideas are associated with each 
distinct language that a translated poem—and genuine folk- 
tales are for the most part poems in prose—cannot fail to 
lose, so far as its readers are concerned, many of its primary 
characteristics, and to find them replaced by others to 
which it was originally a stranger. In the case of languages 
which are very closely connected the change may not be 
more violent than that which a melody undergoes when it 
is transferred from one key into another, but where families 
of speech have very long been severed, transference from 
one to another cannot be effected without a wrench, and 
the effect upon what is transferred may be similar to that 
which Russian marriage songs so often lament in the case 
of a young bride who leaves her happy home to pine away 
“in the far off, stranger land.” The Popular Tales of each 





country are full of such expressions as are actual songs’to a 
native ear, of such caressing diminutives and other terms of 
endearment as not only prove melodious in themselves to 
hearers who have always been familiar with them, but 
awaken musical echoes in their hearts for which only such 
a life-long familiarity can account. Such words or formulas 
of words as these, however, when literally translated into a 
foreign tongue, are apt to lose all their subtle influence ; 
and if they are represented by such equivalents as occur to 
the audacity of a “spirited” translator, their hearers too 
often find the illusion dispelled which they would fain pre- 
serve, are too often deprived of. the enjoyment felt by one 
who in fancy seems to breathe a strange but genial atmos- 
phere, to wander beneath an alien but kindly sky. 

It is this charm of language which renders these Sicilian 
tales in their present form so delightful. The mere sight 
and sound of them are enough to evoke such Southern 
fancies as can only be called up by a distinct effort of the 
imagination on the part of at least most English readers of 
German versions—however faithful they may be—of Italian 
tales. Apart from their diction there is not much that is 
novel in Dr. Pitr?’s specimen stories. The first, “ Lu Re 
di li pira d’ oru,” is the well-known tale of the younger 
brother who discovers and slays the stealer of his royal 
father’s golden fruits ; who, on his return with three sister 
maidens from that hostile being’s subterranean abode, is 
robbed of the reward of his courage and skill. by his elder 
brothers, but who eventually frustrates their knavish tricks 
and recovers his bride and his father’s good opinion. The 
story has been fully discussed, and its numerous variants 
mentioned, by Reinhold Kohler in an article, referred to by 
Dr. Pitre, in the fahrbuch fiir r. und e. Literatur, vii., 1, 
24-27. In the present version the fruit-stealer is a giant on 
horseback—“ un gran giaganti a cavallu.” The friendly 
advisers of the Prince-Errant are—the Three Hermits so 
frequently met with in Italian folk-tales, who tell him where 
to find the Giant, and how to chop off his head—Three 
Mountains, the first of bronze, the second of silver, the 
third of gold—and an Eagle, whose crow-stolen eaglet he 
restores to her, and who explains, after the Giant’s death, 
that the Three Mountains were once Princesses, and have 
now resumed their pristine form—‘“ ora ca lu giaganti 
muriu, chisti su’ cristiani arreri.” The use of the word 
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Cristiani in the sense of “ women” is noteworthy, and may 
be compared with that of the analogous Russian term K7esty- 
ane for country people. 

The second story—“ La Bella di li setti citri”—is a variant 
of No. 13 in the Sicilianische Marchen, “ die Schone mit den 
sieben Schleiern.” One of the points in which the stories 
differ is worthy of notice. The “Seven-Veiled Beauty” 
will die unless water is given to her the moment the coffer 
is opened in which she has been concealed ; the Lady of the 
Lemons is of a different nature. ‘The King of Spain’s son 
who seeks her hand is told that when he has gathered the 
Seven Lemons he is to open one, and say to the lady who 
will emerge from it, “ Acqua, signura!” If she refuses the 
proffered beverage, which appears to be a ‘‘ Water of Life,” 
he is to try a second fruit, then a third, and so on. If he 
cannot succeed in inducing one of the lemon-ladies to 
drink, he will be turned into a marble statue. He unsuc- 
cessfully opens six lemons, the lady in each instance 
rejecting his proffered refreshment with a “’Un nni 
vuogliu.” But from the last lemon emerges a beautiful 
lady “ tutta vistuta di culuri di rosi” who takes a drink— 
“Tdda subitu vivi”—whereupon the spell is broken and the 
marble statues, the Prince’s predecessors, all come to life. 
A curious Norse version of this story is given by Asbjornsen 
in No. 66 of the “ New Series” of his Vorske Folke-Eventyr 
(Christiania, 1871). In it there are three Princesses en- 
closed in as many lemons (7Zre Citroner). The thirsting 
hero bites a piece out of each lemon. In each case appears 
a fair lady who at once declares she must immediately have 
some water or she will die. Water being scarce, two of the 
ladies keep their word and expire ; the third is saved. The 
Southern origin of the Norse tale is plainly enough evinced 
by the lemons from which it derives its name. Some Nor- 
wegian sailor, most probably, heard the story in Mediter- 
ranean waters, and brought it back with him to his Northern 
home. 

The third tale is one which is to be found in Straparola’s 
Tredici piacevoli notti, and is the same as the story which is 
so popular in Russia under the name of “ Ermilian the 
Fool,” or ‘‘ By the Pike’s Command.” The fourth, “ L’omu 
cavaddu,” or “The Horse-Man,” is the well-known tale of 
the boy who turns himself into a horse, and is sold, under 
that shape, by his father. The father is warned by his son 
that he must retain the bridle, but at last he allows it to be 
carried off, along with the horse, by the magician who has 
been his son’s master in the Black Art. The boy thereupon 
becomes his master’s slave, but at last effects his escape. 
Of this story, and ‘of its introduction into Europe from the 
East, a full account is given by Benfey, Pantschatantra i., 
410-13. In the present version the usual transformations at 
the end do not occur, the magician behaving kindly to his 

upil, on whom he bestows the hand of his only daughter. 

he fifth story, “Li Batioli,” or “The Nuns,” belongs to 
that class of robber tales of which “ Morgiana and the 
Forty Thieves” is the best known representative. The 
sixth, “Li tri Brinnisi,” is one of those stories, so dear to 
the Italian mind, about a faithless wife and her confessor, in 
which she, the servant lad, and the “cunfissuri,” sing each a 
brinnisi. The seventh, “Lu Mastru Scarparu filosifu,” is 
almost the same as Straparola’s story of “ Papiro Schizza- 
pedate.” One of the expressions used in it is curious. The 
“philosophical ” master points to his wife, and asks the lad 
who serves him what she is called. “La maistra,” replies 
the boy. “No,” exclaims the pedant, “her proper name 
is grolia ’ntua.” This would be somewhat unintelligible did 
not Dr. Pitré explain in a note that “in Latin words the 
people are wont to unite the last consonant of 4 leading 
word with the first of that which follows it,” whence gro/ia 





*ntua for gloriam tuam, or agnu sdeu for agnus Dei, &c. The 
eighth and last story, that of “Lu surci grassue lu surci 
magru,” is closely akin to our own “Town and Country 
Mouse,” and to the original from which that fable sprang. 

By way of giving some idea of the dialect of these speci- 
men tales—which, on account of their intrinsic merits as 
well as of the manner in which Dr. Pitré has treated them, 
lead us to expect much from his completed work—we will 
quote the concluding paragraph of the story of the two 
mice :— 

A lu trasiri ’nta lu maasenu, prima si’nfilé lu surci di maasenu, e 
comu si ’nfild chiama :—“ Cumpari surci di jardinu !” E comu chiamia, 
gnau ! jéttasi un gattu, e si l’afferra ’nta li granfi. Lu surci di jardinu 
comu senti fari ziw/ ziu/ si jetta nn’ arrerie sfiletta ; e di ddocu nni 
vinni ca 

Cci dissi ’u surci magru 6 surci grassu : 
‘* Si scappi, ’nta li vrocculi t’ aspettu.” 


W. R. S. RALSTON. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


The Librairie des Bibliophiles is publishing in its collection 
Les petits chefs d’ceuvre the Contes of Hamilton, than which 
it would be difficult to find anything more deserving of the 
name. We have received Le Bélier and Fleur d’Epine—the 
latter one of the delights of Fox—in type and paper quite 
worthy of the dainty grace of the style,—the style that even 
Sainte Beuve thought it impossible to describe better than in 
words borrowed from the author, when speaking of his sister 
and muse, who married the Chevalier de Gramont ... “un 
visage tout aimable . . . Son esprit étoit 4 peu prés comme sa 
figure. Ce n’étoit point par ces vivacités importunes dont les 
saillies ne font qu’étourdir qu’elle cherchoit a briller dans la 
conversation ; elle évitoit encore plus cette lenteur affectée 
dans le discours dont la pesanteur assoupit; mais sans se 

resser de parler ele disott ce gu’ tl fallott et pas d avantage.” 
Tn these fairy tales the author of the AZémozres de Gramont 
gently ridicules while wee the fashionable rage of the day for 
fictions 4 la Mille et une Nuzts; some of the scenes are gems 
of light poetical description, and the introduction to Ze Bélier 
is in verse of a kind that seems so admirably suited to the 
genius of the French language that it is one of the puzzles of 
literature to explain why, besides having no master and few 
rivals in its use, Hamilton has also had hardly any followers or 
imitators ; not less charming is the comic effect produced by 
touches of ironically graphic description and by the flights of a 
fertile fancy ingeniously employed in inverting all the rules of 
sober narrative composition. It is the highest praise that can 
be given to A/ice tn Wonderland that we are now and then 
reminded in it of the artistic inconsequence of Hamilton’s 
style, though in finish and execution there is of course all the 
difference between the furniture of an English nursery and a 
drawing-room Zouzs Quatorze. 





A recent number of.the Vyt dansk Maanedsskrift contains 
an interesting and exhaustive study, by Dr. Brandes, of the 
Danish poet Hauch, who died at a great age last year. Besides 
a brilliant examination of Hauch’s dramas and lyrics, the paper 
contains an interesting account of the feverish controversies 
which occupied the first years of his literary life, his defence of 
Oehlenschlager against Baggesen, and the violent attacks which 
were made against himself. It is strange to read on the next 
page that it was a remark by Oehlenschlager himself, depre- 
ciating the qualities of Hauch’s poetry, that silenced the Muse 
of the latter for seven years. Hauch, by the way, though classed 
among Danish poets, was born in Norway in 1790. 

Mr. Disraeli’s Inaugural Address to the University of 
Glasgow (Longmans) would have its real merits—as a model of 
literary style and rhetorical art—more fairly appreciated were 
it not for its aZvofos asa political manifesto. The exordium 





on self-knowledge, its uses, and the scanty help given to the 
young by their natural superiors in its acquisition, was bril- 
liant, sincere, and without arriéve ensée in its cynicism. 
But all the orator’s art was required to disguise the underlying 
moral purpose with which he insisted upon the importance, to 
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intelligent young Scotchmen, of understanding the spirit of 
their age, as well as the bent and powers of their own minds, 
and assured his hearers that, ifthe spirit ofthe age was an evil 
spirit, success in life might consist with resistance to it, if 
such resistance were based upon adequate comprehension. 
To assist the Glasgow youth to such comprehension, Mr. 
Disraeli proceeded to explain that the spirit of this age is a 
spirit of equality, and that there are different sorts of equality, 
to wit, civil equality, which is the pride and privilege of 
Britons, social equality, which has been the dream and the 
bane of the “‘ gifted people” of France, and material equality, 
which is sought by the “‘ disturbing spirit which is now rising 
like a moaning wind in Europe,” and threatens the existence 
of private property. It would be hard to find a better example 
of sound rhetoric and false reasoning than Mr. Disraeli’s 
treatment of social equality as fatal to an aristocracy of talent 
by abolishing classes—as if civil equality did not abolish the 
relation between class-rank and the exercise of political 
power, and so for all purposes of aristocracy practically 
abolish classes ; and his treatment of material equality, or a 
belief in the “rights of labour” as tending to abolish pa- 
triotism, and ‘‘ abrogate countries,” a threat which could be 
depended upon to escape criticism in Scotland—which might 
not care to remember that it ceased to be a country, much to 
its advantage, a good many years ago. <A better argument 
against the coarser socialist ideals of equal physical enjoy- 
ment was offered in the suggestion that a population ener- 
vated by the attainment of a dead level of material ease 
would fall a prey to the tyranny of a naturally selected aris- 
tocracy. It would be interesting to know how many of the 
academical audience noticed the ex-Premier’s omission to 
explain why natural selection could only produce an aristo- 
cracy of the wrong sort in the wrong place; to any such the 
address would have a wholesome stimulating influence. 





JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS. 


THE antiquarian world has lost in John Gough Nichols a sound 
and zealous friend. He was, Dec. 3, 1835, elected F.S.A. of Lon- 
don, and subsequently corresponding F.S.A. of Scotland and 
Newcastle; wasV.P. of the Middlesex Archaeological Society; on 
the council of the Surrey Archaeological Society; and an active 
supporter of other bodies. He was by descent an antiquary. 
His grandfather, the Historian of Leicestershire, was followed 
by John Bowyer Nichols, and these by the latter’s son. All 
careful men and all learned, yet it was left to the latest to em- 
brace the erudition and to augment the painstaking of the two 
preceding. For upwards of forty years his care and attention 
have been devoted to the study of antiquity, and especially of 
genealogy. From 1830 the volumes of the Archaeologia have 
contained the results of his labours, sometimes accompanied 
by exhibitions, sometimes by remarks worked out with great 
diligence and persevering industry ; his communications have 
extended down to the latest period, one on a favourite subject 
with him—the Guilds—being still unpublished. He was for 
very many years sub-editor and afterwards editor of the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, and under his direction and the super- 
vision of its different editors (Mr. Mitford and Mr. Bruce) it 
maintained itself as a correct and good depository of facts ; 
indeed it was Mr. Nichols’ great care in exposing all “false 
claims to titles and pseudo-genealogies” which enabled him 
to render great service to historical truth. His knowledge was 
general and well applied, and on the committees of the mother 
society—whether the genuineness of the Paston Letters was to 
be established, the public sepulchral Monuments to be cata- 
logued for preservation, or the Parish Registers and Inscriptions 
In our graveyards and churches to be kept and catalogued—his 
acute mind and his wide acquaintance with the history of his 
country stood the society in ‘good stead. In 1833 the Co/- 
lectanea Topographica et Genealogica was started under his 
care, though without his open announcement as editor: that 
publication ceased in 1843, and then in 1846 the Zofographer 
and Genealogist followed, with him as avowed editor, and in 
1863 that work was followed by the Herald and Genealogist. 
In allthese publications the crudition and the fearless exposure 
of errors and of false pedigrees stand out most prominently, 
Nor were these periodical works his only claim upon literature. 








In 1844, in conjunction with Mr. Shaw, he reprinted Anthony 
Munday’s Fishmongets’ pageant ‘‘Chrysanaleia’’ of 1616, 
with illustrative documents and an historical introduction, he 
being a member of the Stationers’ Company. In 1845 he 
published examples with drawings of decorative tiles ; in 1852 
the literary remains of his friend John Stockdale Hardy ; and 
in 1857 he edited the Zzterary Remains of King Edward VT. 
for the Roxburghe Club. Prefixed to the work is a biography of 
the King, which displays to its fullest extent the minute ‘care 
with which everything proceeding from Mr. Nichols’ pen was 
produced, the fulness of the information, the soundness of the 
deductions, and the wide scope of the inquiries. The different 
public depositories were all searched with the greatest diligence, 
every available source of information was made use of, and the 
whole gives us a nearly perfect picture of the King and of his 
times. The same knowledge and the same diligence and 
research which he used for his own publications he willinglygave 
to other editors, and no one of the Camden Society’s works, 
where he aided the different editors, is without the marks of 
his skill, his research, and his ability. With that society he 
was from its foundation in 1837 most closely connected. For it 
in 1859 he edited Narratives of the Days of the Re- 
Sormation, chiefly from the MSS. of Foxe the Martyrologist, 
with two contemporary biographies of Abp. Cranmer, and other 
volumes were edited by him; the Catalogue in 1862 was his own 
work, and his advice often helped the council in more difficult 
matters. Some of his lucubrations indeed grew considerably 
under his editorship, and that which was begun as a thin 
volume not unfrequently ended in a thick work, which nearly 
exhausted the particular subject under notice. For this he 
used, what he was well acquainted with, our stores of MSS. in 
the British Museum, the Bodleian Library, and those which 
were till recently scattered in many places, yet are now to be 
found in the Public Record Office. Nor were the different 
societies left without aid by him. The Sussex Archaeological 
Society—the labours of which he eulogised in his preface to the 
Topographer and Genealogist—andthe Surrey profited by his 
pen, whilst to the Middlesex he contributed very valuable notes 
on some of the principal Companies and their members, as also 
on the Brasses at Harrow and other articles. The new edition 
of Hutchin’s Dorsetshire has been largely added to by him ; 
not only has his attention been directed to a correct reprint of 
the work, but scarcely a parish has passed without emendations 
and improvements. To many a young student he has given 
aid in directing his thoughts, and taught him how best to avail 
himself of the many materials—often little known and still less 
appreciated. That a person so willing and anxious to help, and 
so desirous of ascertaining and publishing the truth, should 
have many literary friends is not to be wondered at. Some 
well known have passed away ; many survive, and it is sincerely 
to be hoped that the same spirit with which he worked will be 
possessed by others, and as conscientiously used. He dicd at 
Holmwood, near Dorking, on the 14th November, 1873, in the 
68th year of his age. Wm. DURRANT COooPER. 





Art and Archaeology. 


THE DUDLEY GALLERY.—THE SOCIETY OF 
FRENCH ARTISTS. 


ONE begins already to get tired of the winter exhibition of the 
Dudley Gallery. The three or four best things continue to be 
good, but the forty or fifty second best used to be strange. One 
used to be able to go with a hope of finding out something of 
new tendencies in art which had variety at least to recommend 
them; besides which Mr. Solomon’s and Mr. Donaldson's 
experiments were always interesting in themselves, and Mr. 
Crane’s were always ingenious and occasionally delightful. All 
these contributors are absent, and the general impression of the 
exhibition as compared with the Academy is simply a sense of 
inferior accomplishment, which is compensated, so far as it is 
compensated, rather by simplicity than by novelty of intention, 
though it is always better that immature or mediocre artists 
should try to be pretty and pleagant than that they should try 
to be clever, and at the Academy ihe effort to be clever is almost 
inevitably all but universal. v 
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The influence that one seems to find strongest this year is the 
late Mr. Mason’s : perhaps the most considerable artist who has 
yielded to it, all the more readily because it hardly led him from 
his own natural direction, is Mr. P. R. Morris, whose sketch of 
the “Golden Hour” (168), with two children and two white 
calves moving through the twilight when there is a crimson 
mist upon the earth and a golden glow in the sky, might almost 
be taken for the master’s own, only there is rather more solidity 
and less sense of everything melting away into a dank rich 
darkness. One finds an inspiration (not an imitation) of the 
‘¢ Harvest Moon” in a work of Arthur Hopkins (333), ‘‘ The 
night cometh when no man can work” : reapers with scythes 
are busy upon a hill-side which has an orange glow over it, though 
the sky above is getting pale and green, and the figures are well 
relieved against the sky, and those who wish to believe in the 

oetry of labour have a good excuse for thinking that here they 
Sood it. In (282) * Now fades the glimmering landscape from 
the sight,” Joseph Knight, and (263) ‘‘ The Morning Star,” R. C. 
Leslie, we are reminded of Mr. Mason’s poetry in grey, as the 
other works cited remind us of his poetry in purple and gold. 
The first is a moor piece, the second a sea piece. It is not an 
abrupt transition from the last to the work of a perfectly mature 
and independent artist, Mr. H. Moore’s ‘‘ A Nor’-wester—Coast 
of North Wales ”’ (236), which is one of the most pleasing of 
his studies of grey sea and sky and shore, which are so curiously 
delicate in drawing and so deliberately opaque in colour. 

Of the ordinary pre-artistic pleasantness of nature, the plea- 
sure of feeling oneself alone and overpowered by a multitude of 
delightful unfamiliar sights, perhaps the best expressions are 
‘* Through Shade to Sunshine” (47), a valley all gold 
and green with a stream through it, by Alfred Parsons, and 
(264) “Twilight on the Slaney, Clonegal, County Carlow,” by 
Cecil G. Lawson ; both give an uncritical spectator the pleasure 
of having been there at a lucky time. Mr. W. S. Raven’s 
“ Highlands after Rain” (243) is solemn and rich, and probably 
all the truer to nature for being blotchy; his “ Llandilo and Vale 
of the Towey ” (25) is provoking : the rosy sunshine is pleasant, 
but why is half the picture to be taken up with flat moor pas- 
ture? There area good many agreeable river pieces. “ A Back- 
water on the Thames,” by R. Macbeth (173), is one of the best. 

Of serious figure pieces with some romantic intention there 
are fewer than usual. ‘Sarah and Tobias,” by C. Goldie (322), 
is graceful and in a way religious, only they are not in earnest, 
their seriousness is not due to love or alarm or anxiety, but 
simply to a conscientious sense of decorum ; if on? had seen 
such a young couple at church one would have said, “ How 
devout !” 

Of the most important contributors, Mr. Marks sends four 
small and not characteristic landscapes, and one small 

iece, ‘‘ The Convent Drudge,” in his usual vein of humour. 

r. Watts’ “Eve” (75) has the power and knowledge with 
which we are familiar, with the traces of confused endeavour 
from which the painter sometimes escapes. The great mother 
marches between a lion and an eagle with her face drawn 
strangely upward and backward towards golden light, in which 
it is a darkness, and dim purple crocuses spring up under her 
feet out of the gloom, in which the lion seems a golden cloud. 
Mr. Leslie’s “‘ Fountain’ (156) is a pleasant replica of a portion 
of his picture at the Academy. One fancies that the graceful 
girl in blue and white looks rather less like an English young 
lady in a classical masquerade than she did in the larger pic- 
ture ; but it is still matter for regret that the artist found his 
eighteenth century maidens in golden afternoons too narrow a 
field to cultivate longer. Mr. Whistler's ‘ Variations in Pink 
and Grey” (193) is very perfect within the arbitrary conditions ; 
a Philistine can no longer take offence at the appearance of 
smudginess, and probably perspective is not to be had without 
solidity, to which the artist conscientiously objects : it must be 
admitted that his work upon his own terms does more to 
harmonise with the decoration of a modern house than almost 
any other. Mr. Wallis sends one of his pieces of dull Venetian 
splendour (355), and Mr. Legros reduces the Casa d’Oro 
into a theme for rich subdued colour which enforces a sense 
that Venice lately has been a very shabby town (135) : he sends 
also a “ French Girls’ School” (379), where for a wonder the 
presiding sister is withdrawn out of the uncompromising day- 
light which the artist generally chooses to pour upon his French 
peasants, and which is shed in this picture on the class. 





M. Tadéma sends ‘‘ Two Children,” who look archaic, but 
strangely pleasant, and as usual very solid. Mr. Riviére sends 
“Three Children on a Carthorse” and a very pretty ‘‘Dog with an 
Orange’”’(76). Mr. Hywood Hardy sends a “ Stricken Lioness”(66) 
that is pathetic in the obvious way, and drawn and painted well 
enough. Miss Steele’s ‘‘ Starlings” (116) are odd and amusing, 
partly because we are not used to seeing chimney-pots close ; and 
Mr. P. Macquoid (349) has adelightful “Spaniel running after a 
Butterfly,” which a bird is chasing too. F. Dalou hasa pleasant 
terracotta statuette of a girl with a book twisting about on a 
sofa ; the committee call it ‘‘A Lecture.” There is no danger of 
a visitor missing the portrait of himself by Melchior Anderegg, 
the Swiss guide, nor G. Manet’s portrait (15) of Le Bon Kock. 

Though the last would be a loss, it is hardly as striking as 
the cheerful brutal literalness of ‘‘ Visitors to Boulogne” (77), 
by the same artist, at the French Gallery in Bond-street, where 
the lady in blue and her little girl are represented with the 
knowledge of. a really able painter as they might appear to any 
child of the little girl’s acquaintance. This is pleasanter on 
the whole than Fantin’s ‘‘ La Liseuse,” where the dull refine- 
ment of execution corresponds to the flabby ladylike patience of 
the model and the weariful accomplishment of the Revue des 
deux Mondes she is reading. There are a good many flower 
pieces by the same artist : and one large piece of still life, ‘‘ Un 
coin de table” (83), that is really quaint and pretty. The 
great Delacroix {an entombment) this year is not so te or 
so crowded or so metallic, or to say all, so operatic as the ‘* Death 
of Sardanapalus ;” but one feels still that this artists’ power is as 
much literary as pictorial: at least he paints too much as if 
it were his only business to give literary men emotions: the 
kneeling St. John is richly coloured ; the Mother is too rea’- 
istically treated to be so young, 4H. Lévy obtrudes upon 
visitors four heroic and perhaps accomplished pictures of the 
four seasons, which are at worst tiresome, and a ‘‘Christ in 
the Tomb between two Angels,” presumably of Death and Re- 
surrection, which serious people will find offensive, and a small 
picture (34) of an Arab horseman pursued, a sort of cross 
between Gilbert and Géréme. Ribot’s “Girls Reading” (1) 
recalls Millais’ ‘Autumn Leaves’”’ in feeling and the old Spanish 
masters in execution ; his “‘ Nature Morte ” (26) isa masterly 
portrait of the last flare of a dying candle. There is some 
humour in Momzie’s ‘‘ Two Gardeners”(70) and Duez’ “Breakfast 
in the Studio ”’ (9), where an artist in comfortable brown velvet 
is offering wine to a model in a fearful and wonderful bonnet— 
fashionable when ?—and “‘ Sculpture at the Salon ’’(43) by the 
same artist, has a curious effect, as if the marble busts were 
masks of the visitors. Bellenger’s ‘‘ Ben Abdallah ’’ (59) is a fine 
and solid portrait of a Moorish mulatto. C. Landelle’s “ Young 
Marguerite,” though too self-conscious, is a pleasant change 
after the Oriental model we have been used to associate with 
the name. 

Even in England we are familiar with Corot and the moist 
airy truth of tone to which he sacrifices almost every other truth 
of sight (especially truth of texture), to say nothing of all truths 
of knowledge; “A Pastoral” (66) is a more imposing example 
of the poetry of impression to be had on these terms than is 
often sent to England. Neither “ Rousseau’s Farm on the Banks 
of the Oise” (45), nor Diaz’ “Opening in the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau ’’ (65), nor Daubigny’s “ Windmills at Dordrecht” 
and “Washing on the Oise” (21, 33), can be charged with 
suppression of knowledge ; perhaps the bright, solid detail of 
Rousseau’s willows may be said to be delightful, and the 
solemnity of Diaz is certainly impressive ; so is the sunset in 
Daubigny’s smaller picture ; but after all they are like the 
“Windmills at Dordrecht,” masterly rather than sympathetic. 
Ordinary French work is rather artistic in intention than literal 
or literary : it does not show what an ordinary person or culti- 
vated person sees or wishes to see, but what it takes the trained 
eye of the artist to discern, the trained hand of the artist to 
execute. This makes comparatively naive work like Madame 
Casin’s “Sketches near St. Leonard’s” (107, 19) fresher and 
more interesting, but it exposes us to powerful work like 
Courbet’s “‘Sands near Honfleur” and Fromentin’s “ Sahara,” 
that are simply tiresome, and makes even such a poetical 
painter as Millet oppress us with a picture like “ November” 
(118), nothing in the world but a brown terraced hill-side 
with birds taking wing. 

Of lighter work we may notice “The Last Valley at Newport” 
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(18) by Laffarge, which is a striking portrait of a striking 
scene, and ‘‘Golden Hill,” by W. J. Hennesey (119), very 
bright and true in detail, though it is hung so high as to con- 
fuse the perspective ; as well as an early work of Whistler’s 
(110), ‘‘ The Yacht Race,” with the sky carried further than 
he carries it now. ‘‘ A Factory” (111), C. Mornet, raises the 
question whether something of Mr. Whistler’s charm may not 
be had without effacing every outline. ‘An Arab Fair,” b 
V. Huguet (97), and ‘‘ Paying the Tithes,” by J. Garnier (76), 
have a good deal of the gaiety of Frith’s and some of Maclise’s 
work, with signs of a more thorough artistic training. 
G. A. SIMCOX. 


A SUPPOSED RAPHAEL. 

Mr. W. KING Lucas, of No. 11 John-street, Bedford-row, 
is in possession of a well-sized Italian picture which some per- 
sons are minded to attribute to the hand of Raphael. The 
picture is termed “The Three Graces,” but ought perhaps 
rather to be called ‘“‘ The Three Goddesses”—Juno, Pallas, and 
Venus—as one of the figures, the one which from the type of 
facial beauty would most naturally be regarded as Venus, holds 
an apple in her hand. Two River-gods, represented under the 
form of statues, are also present, couched in the two corners 
of the picture, and forming a very leading specialty in its 
treatment. It may be questioned whether any explanation of 
these River-gods could be offered, on the assumption that the 
picture represents the Graces ; while, if we suppose it to stand 
for the three Goddesses, competitors for the prize of beauty on 
Mount Ida, we may readily infer that the River-gods indicate 
the Scamander and Simois. Not that it could be regarded as 
in any way a dramatic presentment of such a subject, for there 
is no sort of symptom of rivalry or contention on the part of 
the three beauties ; but, as a simply ideal or abstract treatment, 
it might be accepted with no great reluctance or misgiving. 
Using this supposition as at any rate more convenient for the 
purposes of identification and description, we find Pallas as the 
central figure, with golden elaborately-braided hair, and a 
cast of countenance of rather marked individuality ; her back 
is turned to the spectator, or rather partially turned, the whole 
sway and poise of the figure being very elegant and informed 
with life. Juno stands to the spectator’s left, and Venus to his 
right. The pose of the head in the Juno is very like, and 
might well have been copied from, that of the famous Galatea 
by Raphael, though the expression differs : this head is rather 
vapid both in contour and in execution. The Venus is of a 
very regular order of loveliness, the features delicately chiseiled 
and refined, without much that can be called the deau zdéal— 
rather a conformity to an eclectic standard of beauty derived 
from works of art. The figures are naked, save for some slight 
indications of gauzy ag’ which may perhaps be later 
and meaningless additions for propriety’s sake. Whether 
with or without these impossible twirls of undefined vapour, 
the spirit of the picture is entirely pure ; and the treatment of 
the landscape background—with pale grey sky, light clear tints 
of verdure, and a single tree forming the apex of the composi- 
tion—concurs in producing a like impression. With purity, a 
high degree of beauty is combined ; dependent not so much on 
the faces, or on any particular point in the individual figures, 
as on the grace of grouping, suavity of conception and design, 
and well-balanced union of living repose and lithe mobility in 
the figures. 

As to the attribution of the picture to Raphael, we cannot 
say that we see any distinct internal evidence favouring such a 
surmise. Some portions—more especially of the foreground 
with the River-gods—might well have come from the hand of 
some pupil of Raphael’s ; but on the whole this supposition 
also (which has been suggested elsewhere) does not appear to 
us well sustained, In certain respects the styie of the work 
reminds us more of Primaticcio, or some other of the Italian 
painters who worked in France for Francis I. But we must for 
the present be content to say that the author of this picture is 
uncertain; only, whoever he was, he had a fine sense of beauty 
and of the abstract in style, and a full capacity for giving ex- 
pression to these in his work. The latter “‘is said to have 
been discovered accidentally in some obscure part of the me- 
tropolis, and was overlaid with the dirt and varnish of years,” 
now cleared away. W, M. RosseETTI, 








THE WAGNER SOCIETY. 


IT will be in the recollection of many of our readers that this 
society was founded last year, with the object of bringing before 
the public the works not merely of Wagner, but also of Berlioz, 
Liszt, and other composers of the modern school of musical 
thought. Three concerts were given last season, at which only 
a part of the intended plan of the society was carried into exe- 
cution, inasmuch as the programmes consisted entirely of 
selections from the works of Richard Wagner. Encouraged, 
doubtless, by the success of the first venture, and the warm re- 
ception accorded to music most of which must have been new 
to the larger portion of the audiences, the society has for the 
present season announced a series of six concerts; and the 
first of these took place on the 14th of November last in St. 
James’s Hall. 

Seldom has a programme more attractive in its novelty been 
offered to the public than that of this concert ; and the interest 
excited was evinced by the large number of musicians of note 
who were present on the occasion. An excellent orchestra of 
some eighty performers was marshalled under the baton of Mr. 
E. Dannreuther, the conductor of the society. Within certain 
limitations it may be said that a conductor, like a poet, is born 
not made ; and though practice and experience are doubtless 
necessary to secure perfection in this, as in other departments 
of musical art, far more of a conductor’s success depends on 
natural temperament and a quasi-magnetic power of imparting 
his own feeling of the music to the performers whom he directs 
than on any amount of facility resulting merely from practice. 
That Mr. Dannreuther possesses no ordinary qualifications for 
his task was shown by the admirable way in which, under his 
guidance, the mostly unfamiliar and difficult music was rendered 
by his orchestra. 

The overture to Spontini’s opera O/ymZza, with which the 
performance commenced, is a characteristic and pleasing speci- 
men of the style of a composer once strangely overrated, now 
hardly less unduly depreciated. Readers of Berlioz’s enter- 
taining ‘‘ Les Soirées de l’Orchestre ” will remember the enthu- 
siastic tone in which Za Vestale and Fernand Cortez are 
eulogized. The account of the former work, especially, inspires 
the wish to hear it well rendered. Of this, however, in the 
present state of opera in this country, there seems unfortunately 
but little prospect. Olymfza was first produced in Paris in 
1819 with a comparative want of success, which Berlioz attributes 
to political allusions in the Zzdr7e¢/o. Its reception in Berlin, 
however, where it was brought out in 1821, was far more 
favourable, and it is still to be occasionally heard in Germany. 
The overture, though it can hardly be credited with genius, in 
the highest acceptation of the term, is a very vigorous and 
pleasing piece, most brilliantly scored for the orchestra. The 
episode in C major which follows the second subject is, both in 
melody and instrumentation, strongly reminiscent of Cherubini ; 
and the animated coda is interesting as a foreshadowing of the 
now well-worn Rossinian crescendo. 

Great interest attached to the piece which followed—a MS. 
Pianoforte Concerto, by Joachim Raff, composed for Dr. Hans 
von Biilow, and played by him on this occasion for the first 
time. Though a most voluminous composer—the present 
work being numbered Op. 185—but little of Raff's music has as 
yet made its way into this country. The Concerto played by 
Dr. Biilow will doubtless excite the wish to hear more of the 
works of one of the leading German musicians of the present 
day. It is written in the orthodox form, so far as relates to 
the customary division into three movements ; but these move- 
ments are all notable for a much larger proportion of episodical 
matter than is customary in the works of earlier masters. This 
predominance of episode is a distinguishing feature of the new 
German school ; and most of Raff’s larger compositions furnish 
striking instances of it. Whether this adds to or impairs the 
value of the whole work is a point on which musicians will 
differ ; it certainly labours under the disadvantage of protracting 
the length of the music to what many will feel to be an undue 
extent. Space will not allow a detailed analysis of the Concerto ; 
it must suffice to say that it is distinguished by nobility of 
thought, great originality of idea, an exquisitely tender flow of 
melody in the slow movement, and wonderful vigour and ani- 
mation in the fale. The solo part, which is exceedingly 
brilliant, and of no small difficulty, was played by Dr. Biilow 
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with a perfection of finish and an alternation of fire and deli- 
cacy which were simply unsurpassable ; and in spite of its great 
length, the Concerto rivetted the attention of the audience to 
its last note, and was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 

To Raff’s Concerto succeeded a selection from the AZecszer- 
singer of Wagner—the only specimen of that composer’s music 
given at this concert. The portion chosen consisted of the 
“Meeting of the Mastersingers,” from Act 1, and the instru- 
mental prelude to Act 3. The latter had been performed at 
the society’s concerts last season ; the former was given for the 
first time. Many even of Wagner’s warmest admirers will 
agree that the choice of the new piece was an unfortunate one. 
Probably no music ever written loses so much when detached 
from the stage as the greater portion of Wagner’s. The move- 
ment in question is most effective in its place in the opera. It 
consists mostly of a simple and melodious phrase, accom- 
panying the entry of the first of the mastersingers, and repeated 
in different keys and with different tone-colouring as each suc- 
cessive member of the guild makes his appearance. In the 
theatre the significance of the musical treatment would be in- 
telligible at once ; but in the concert-room many of the audience 
must have been sorely puzzled to know what it all meant, and 
as the first subject recurred time after time, inclined to cry 
with Falstaff, “ Thou hast a most damnable iteration, Hal!” 

The second selection—the Introduction to the 3rd Act of 
the same opera—is one of the few pieces by its composer which 
as abstract music, will bear transplantation from its original 
soil without serious injury. The audience were informed in the 
book of words that the act opens on a quiet and bright Sunday 
morning ; and surely nothing in music could more aptly paint 
the tranquil repose of a quaint old town like Niiremberg in the 
early sunlight than the masterly tone-picture which Wagner 
has presented to us. As the delineator of a particular mental 
condition—what the Germans call a “ Stimmung ”—he has never 
been surpassed, and the present is one of his happiest inspira- 
tions. The instrumentation, especially in the use of the four 
horns, is most masterly ; and the effect upon the audience 
was evident from the tumultuous applause which followed, 
and which could only be allayed by the repetition of the 
movement. 

The first part of the concert was brought to a close by 
Berlioz’s overture to King Lear. This work, which has been 
seldom, if ever, previously performed in London, was written 
about 1830, during its composer’s stay in Italy as prize-medallist 
of the Paris Conservatoire ; and it must have been a strange 
and very pleasing surprise to those who heard it on this occa- 
sion. Berlioz is so generally considered the xe Alus ultra of 
wildness and incoherence, that it might naturally have been 
anticipated that with such a subject he would have presented 
us with a piece of music full of sound and fury signifying 
nothing. On the contrary, the overture to King Lear is re- 
markably clear in form, and full of weirdly attractive melody, 
the second subject of the a//egro being one of those haunting 
phrases the impression of which dwells in the memory long 
after the actual notes are forgotten. The instrumentation is 
gorgeous—rich and sonorous, but never degenerating into mere 
noise. The execution of the work, which is of no slight 
difficulty, was absolutely perfect. It is to be hoped that a 
second opportunity will be afforded to musicians of hearing this 
most interesting overture. 

Great as Dr. Biilow is as a pianist in every point of view, he 
is nowhere greater than in his interpretation of Liszt’s music ; 
and the excitement caused by his performance at the com- 
mencement of the second part of the concert of that author’s 
“Fantasia on Hungarian National Airs,” with orchestral accom- 
gon was such as is not often seen in a concert-room. 

hree or four peculiarly piquant Hungarian melodies are 
worked by Liszt into a fantasia, the solo part of which perfectly 
bristles with the most enormous difficulties ; and the way in 
which these were overcome by the player, without the slightest 
appearance of effort, was something absolutely marvellous. 
The work itself is a most charming composition, though one 
which, from the demands it makes upon the soloist, is not 
likely to be often heard in public. Dr. Biilow’s prodigious 
memory was shown by his performing both the Fantasia and 
Raff's intricate and elaborate Concerto without a book. 

A very well-considered and careful rendering of Beethoven’s 
great Symphony in C minor, a work so well known that any 





comment is superfluous, brought this most interesting concert 
to a successful close. 

One word in conclusion should be added in praise of the ex- 
cellent arrangement carried out at this concert, of closing the 
doors during the performance of each piece, and only allowing 
ingress and egress during the intervals. The advantages of 
the plan are so obvious that it is to be wished it were univer- 
sally adopted. EBENEZER PROUT. 





“RICHELIEU” AT THE LYCEUM. 


IT is late in the day to talk of the faults and merits of Lord 
Lytton’s Richelzeu, but not of the merits of its performance at 
the Lyceum Theatre, where Mr. Irving—the most prominent of 
recent figures upon the English stage—has essayed to make 
his own the character written for Macready and inherited by 
Mr. Phelps. Genuine interest has been taken and will con- 
tinue to be taken in this performance of Mr. Irving’s at the 
Lyceum : a theatre to which people do not go so much with 
the questions, “Is the play good? What of the mzse-en-scéne ?” 
—for that is almost known beforehand and settled to begin 
with—as with the inquiry how Mr. Irving has again acquitted 
himself : whether he may now be permanently classed in the 
rank of great actors, or whether he is still on his probation, 
doing zzformally that which new comers at the Théatre Fran- 
gais have always to do formally: that is, seeking through 
many parts a confirmation of the favourable verdict pronounced 
at first on one. People do not go to the Lyceum for the sake 
of the scenery and appointments, I have said ; but let me add 
in a parenthesis, before discussing Mr. Irving in his new part, 
that it would not be particularly discreditable to them did they 
indeed do so—if Mr. Irving were out of the way. For at the 
Lyceum these things are better managed than at any other 
London playhouse. They are not thrust into prominence—a 
display of barbaric splendour and lavishness—but they take 
their proper place, always cared for and long thought about, 
and they make a harmonious and well-studied background to a 
performance which always endeavours to please the artistic 
mind and eye. What can possibly be better in their kind than 
the costumes in Rzchelzeu ?—those harmonies of pale grey and 
pale green and of rich browns. The colours do not dazzle— 
they sa¢#sfy. Again what is better than the whole setting ot 
Richelieu’s working-chamber, with its Renaissance fireplace 
and Renaissance cabinets? And these things are not forced 
upon one’s attention: they do not do duty for good acting. 
There is this indeed, from beginning to end; or at all events a 
serious effort to attain it. 

And yet, if one comes to analyse, if one descends to detail—as 
all serviceable criticism should, even at the risk of being pro- 
nounced dogmatic—there is a good deal to which one must 
take exception. The secondary characters, played for the most 
part with spirit, energy, and endeavour, do not receive from 
their performers that minute and delicate attention which as a 
matter of course such characters receive at the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, and which as a matter of fact they have received hardly 
less at the Gymnase, thanks to the art-feeling which M. Mon- 
tigny has infused into the company there. As a consequence 
these secondary characters are played best in their strongest 
moments, when feeling carries all before it, and worst in the 
quiet times of waiting or trifling talk—times always the truest 
test of how far acting is artistic. Mr. John Clayton, who did 
so well as Joseph Surface at the Vaudeville, could not make 
much more, but might possibly make a /7#¢/e more out of the 
= of that fat faznéanz, Louis Treize. He is least satis- 

actory in the first of his scenes, where he does not show one a 
trace of the “divinity” which doth somehow “ hedge a king,” 
even if he be a stupid one—it hedged all our later Georges, and 
that is saying a good deal for it. But of course it is a nice 
question how far a monarch who knows painfully that all his 
strength is outside of himself, will yet conceal the knowledge 
unconsciously or consciously—whether deizg powerless, he will 
invariably Zook so. No one with Mr. Clayton’s air of weak 
acquiescence and weaker protestation could keep a crown for 
six months now-a-days. But even those who are at issue with 
the actor as to the reasonableness of the first part of his per- 
formance, will admit that he could hardly be better at the end. 
The final scene, in which, having disgraced Richelieu, Louis 
is overwhelmed by the receipt of despatches the import of 
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which he cannot understand—by an access of business he is 
wholly incompetent to deal with—is full of good touches ; Mr, 
Clayton showing here not only the King’s weakness, but the 
vexatiousness of it, and sapTOTENG in the “ I’ll reflect upon it” 
not only the feeble monarch’s recourse to delay, but likewise the 
utter hopelessness of the delay. The representatives of De 
Mauprat and Baradas are best in their noisiest and most 
earnest moments ; and herein they differ greatly from Miss 
Isabel Bateman, who is really powerful only when she does not 
in the least suspect it. Her part— Julie de Mortemar— is 
more difficult than effective ; and though the sympathies of the 
audience would surely go with her, she has not many profitable 
opportunities of calling for their manifestation. Miss Bate- 
man’s defiance is more disagreeable than vigorous. In exciting 
moments the movements of her face are excessive ; and she 
has lost something—though certainly she has gained more—by 
her aptitude for learning in Mr. Irving’s new school of intense 
and strenuous acting. With her natural gifts it is wholly unneces- 
sary that she should ever fail to be graceful. Is it not equally 
unnecessary that directly she becomes excited, her accent— 
perfectly pleasant and pure beforehand—should be such as to 
jar upon an English ear? There are actresses whose faults no 
one can mend, and who without them would be 


“icily regular, splendidly null.” 


One leaves such actresses alone, for good or ill. But to Miss 
Isabel Bateman, with her clear intelligence and her undoubted 
command of gentle pathos and grace, one owes it not only to 
speak, but to speak plainly. And now before I pass to Mr. 
Irving, whose work all London notices, let me record a word of 
quite unqualified praise of a young and comparatively little 
known actor, Mr. H. B. Conway, who invests the part of 
Frangois, the messenger who recovers the lost despatch, with 
every quality that can give to a short part a strong interest and 
absolute reality. 

I fear it is the tendency of Mr. Henry Irving to be a little 
spoilt by the undiscriminating applause of the groundlings, who 
are far better judges whether a passion is violent than whether 
it is natural and appropriate. e shows no tendency whatever 
to allow himself to be spoilt in the a way. With him 
nothing is slurred, nothing is careless. He is as completely 
absorbed in his part, and is as completely devoted to it, on the 
hundredth night of the performance as upon the first. And 
to the conception and representation of each new character he 
brings original thought, infinite pains, and an experience en- 
riched by keen observation. But he is perhaps inclined to 

itch his performance in too high a key, or to break into a high 
ey when there is no reason for it. In aword, there is a ten- 
dency to exaggeration. Here and there the strong points 
which might make him remembered by good judges as a great 
actor of high passion are ruined simply because they are over- 
done. Seemingly he is pursued by an insatiable desire—fanned 
perhaps into a flame by the enthusiasm of the spectators. I 
commend to him a story of a great French actor of an earlier 
generation than ours, who, being complimented one night on 
the vehemence of his peers the vigour of his performance, 
said quietly and regretfully, “No, I did not act well to-night. 
You are quite in error about it—I was no longer master of 
myself.” And either Mr. Irving could often say this truth- 
fully of his own performance or else—and this is worse—he, 
being master of himself, has deliberately pitched the key too 
high. No one should object to the horror of Zhe Bedis: the 
circumstances there required it. No one has anything but 
praise for the pathos of Charles the First and the subtle 
rascality of the Zwo Roses. But in Zugene Aram, Mr. 
Irving dies all over the stage—a cat has nine lives, and Eugene 
Aram nine deaths—his final release cannot possibly be a greater 
comfort to him than it is to ourselves—and in Azchelzeu the 
outbreak of his rage is excessive : it is more likely to have been 
studied in madhouse cells than in the cabinets of statesmen. 
But fortunately for Mr. Irving and for the playgoing public, 
there are two circumstances which do mark him out as a unique 
and illustrious artist. First there are the many moments 
when the high passion does wo¢ go wrong; and secondly 
there are the longer and of course more numerous periods 
when vehemence and excitement being out of the question, 
there is room for the uninterrupted display of sagacious 
judgment and serious and thoughtful art. Of the really fine 





displays of passion and unbridled eagerness, the best in 
Richelieu are those called forth by the misadventure of the 
despatch. The master’s excited appeal to Francois, the 
messenger—an appeal that is half a threat and half a wiser 
and more genial encouragement—is worth an effort to witness. 
The touches of quiet art elsewhere are very numerous and 
very admirable. The suppressed cough of a worn-out old 
man, the physical feebleness, the mental activity and energy 
which exact from this weak body the utmost jot of its service, 
the ht seme | recognition of a creeping decay, the sigh for an 
hour of youth—all these are represented with a power of sug- 
gestion which creates as well as interprets. A hundred 
touches go to make up the picture of this Richelieu, and I ask 
the spectator to notice particularly one subtle moment of 
— and expression, when the Cardinal, having forgiven 
e Mauprat and granted him the hand of Julie, cannot listen 
to his thanks. That moment is of exquisite truth, for it re- 
veals the semi-cynical good-nature of an old man high in 
power, for whom the raptures of the young are dead or trifling 
things—the semi-cynical good-nature of one to whom a stray 
act of forgiveness seems as slight and whimsical an incident as 
the flinging of a chance bone toa hungry dog. There is no 
touch of human sympathy—but a moment of wanton good- 
humour—and then the al iepastiat work for France is re- 
sumed and found absorbing. Personal pleasure, personal 
good-will !—there is no room for these in Richelieu’s life, 
when he is busied with a thousand affairs. It is by touches of 
character like this that an actor earns that title to greatness 
which, with all his failings, cannot, I think, be justly denied 
to Mr. Irving. FREDERICK WEDMORE. 





NOTES ON ART. 

A volume of fine etchings lately published in Paris, accom- 
panied by a “Study” of the artist by Alfred Sensier, has 
revealed an almost unknown master to the general public. 
This master is Georges Michel, a French painter but little 
appreciated in his lifetime, but on whom connoisseurs now 
bestow the title of ‘‘ the French Ruysdaél.” Georges Michel 
died about thirty years ago, after having executed a vast amount 
of work. ‘It is by thousands,” says his exponent, “ that his 
harsh landscapes, his angry skies, his twisted trees, and his 
extensive plains may be reckoned.” Nothing it appears was 
too mean for this lover of nature to reproduce. Not only, like 
Reynolds, could he find light and shade in a cocked hat, but he 
even studied its effects in sewage outfalls. He loved his Paris 
and his Montmartre so much, says his widow, “qu'il allait 
jusqu’a peindre les dépotoirs de Pantin.’”’ Once when return- 
ing from this odorous employment, “ Tiens,” he remarked, “ c’est 
comme un torrent de Suisse, et c’est méme d’un bien plus beau 
ton, c’est doré comme un Cuyp.” 

Such a realist as this, unrepelled by the most unfavourable 
aspects of nature, choosing indeed to paint her in her gloomiest 
and most discordant moods, would doubtless find thousands of 
subjects for his art. He seems indeed to think it no part of his 
work as an artist to select and idealize, but sects himself to 
paint things 

** Just as they are, careless what comes of it. 
God’s works—paint any one, and count it crime 
To let a truth slip.” 

M. Alfred Sensier has done good service to art by reviving 
the remembrance of this hitherto neglected artist, but whether 
the praise of connoisseurs and the demand this praise has at 
last created for his work will be lasting it is difficult to say. It 
is possible that Georges Michel is now as much overrated as 
he was underrated in his lifetime. 





A third edition of William Hogarth’s Zeichnungen, with 
critical explanations by G. C. Lichtenberg and a biography by 
Dr. Franz Rottenkamp, has just been published in Germany. 
German critics have always shown a high and fine appreciation 
of our great national artist, whose pictures, as the prospectus to 
the above work truly remarks, belong not only to the “history 
of art, but also to the history of culture.’’ 


We learn that aGerman translation by Professor Springer 
of Messrs Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s Zarly Flemish Painters 
will appear next spring. Mr. Murray is about to issue Mr. 
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Crowe’s edition, in great part re-written, of Waagen’s Kugler’s 
Handbook to Art. 


ooo 


M. Emile Chatrousse, a distinguished sculptor, writes to the 
Chronique to complain of an amusing piece of prudery on the 
part of a French abbé. 

M. Chatrousse had contributed to a horticultural féte at 
Pontoise a statuette of a child three years old holding up some 
grapes in its little shirt. This statuette, which was called “ La 
petite Vendangeuse,” attracted much admiration on the first 
day of the show, but on the second it was found to be missing, 
and no one could tell where it had gone. The matter was at 
last put into the hands of the police, who some days after dis- 
covered it under a heap of rubbish. Only then did M. l’abbé, 
the curé-doyen of Pontoise, come forward and state in the local 

aper that he “alone, in the night, and without accomplice, 
had torn down the indecent figure from its pedestal and had 
thus spared the town six days of scandal.” The indignant 
artist speaks of his work as “ une inspiration de pére de famille.” 
No doubt it was this source of “inspiration” that drew down 
upon the pretty little statue the wrath of the virtuous and celi- 
bate iconoclast. He had unfortunately no nursery reminiscences 
to soften his heart towards the “indecency” of undressed 
baby. Truly this “vengeur de la décence publique,” as he 
calls himself, may rank with the inquisitors of the sixteenth 
century in Spain, who considered it immoral to represent the 
Infant Saviour unclothed, and warned artists against painting 
even the naked feet of the Virgin. 

The honours of M. Alma Tadéma accumulate. This able 

ainter has just received the Crozx de la Légion d’ Honneur for 
his picture of the “ Vintage,”’ exhibited along with the “Mummy” 
in the last Salon. This distinction is the more gratifying because 
of the law passed last year limiting the number of Crosses allowed 
in one season to foreign artists, to a single one. Last January 
the Queen distinguished Alma-Tadéma by granting him at once 
Letters of Denization, although the legal term of five years’ 
residence had not been accomplished. 


Besides M. Alma Tadéma, MM. Robert-Fleury, de Neuville, 
Heuner, and Detaille, painters, and MM. Schoenewerk and 
Hiolle, sculptors, have been named Chevaliers of the Legion 
of Honour. 


The Mayor of Liverpocl, Mr. A. B. Walker, has undertaken 
to provide an Art Museum in that town at his own expense. 
The designs for the new building are being prepared by Cor- 
nelius Sherlock and Henry H. Vale, architects in Liverpool, 
and it is estimated that it will cost twenty thousand pounds. 


The Zeitschrift fir bildende Kunst contains two etchings 
this month from pictures of Rembrandt’s early time, before he 
became the great “ King of Shadows.” One of these, “St. Paul 
in Prison,” is the first dated picture that we have by him. It 
was painted in 1627, and is at present in the Royal Museum at 
Stuttgart. The other, a“ Repose in Egypt,” etched by Léopold 
Flameng, is more like what we know of Rembrandt’s style ; 
still, if the etcher has represented it faithfully, the painting 
must lack the power of the master’s later time. Rembrandt’s 
first wife, Saskia, evidently inspired the painter with his con- 
ception of the Virgin, for we have here the same pleasant face 
as in the well-known portrait of that lady seated on her hus- 
band’s knee. A short article by Dr. Woltman accompanies 
and elucidates the two etchings. 


The mysterious disappearance of the well-known bronze 
statue of Napoleon I. commonly called ‘‘ Le petit corporal,” 
which our readers will remember as formerly standing on the 
top of the Colonne Vendéme, but which withir. the last few years 
has been removed and placed at the romd-fornt de Courdbevore, 
has caused much speculation and talkin Paris. It was asserted 
in some of the journals that the Communists had thrown it into 
the Seine, where it still remained ; others reported that it had 
been fished out of the water and had not suffered the least 
damage ; while the inhabitants of Courbevoie assured inquirers 
that the statue had been decapitated by the Communists, but that 
its head had been piously preserved by the Mayor as a relic. 





None of these statements however seem to be correct, at least 
a more satisfactory explanation is now offered of the mystery. 
The Montteur des Arts informs us that the statue was, it is 
true, thrown into the Seine in the night of the zoth September, 
1871, not by the Communists, but by order of M. Cresson, préfet 
of police, in order to preserve it from injury. When the dis- 
turbances in Paris were over it was taken out of the water and 
removed to the dépét for the government marbles in the rue 
de l’Université, where it still remains, in company with the 
statue of Louis XVI. and those of many other dethroned rulers 
who lie there waiting for the restoration of their dynasties, when 
they hope once more to be hoisted to their pedestals. ‘ Le 
petit Corporal” has unfortunately had its head broken off in its 
vicissitudes, but in such manner that it can easily be restored. 
This statue, which is dear to all Frenchmen, was the work of 
M. Seurre, and has great artistic merit. It is thought probable 
that it will again be placed on the top of the restored Colonne 
Vendéme, the figure of the first Emperor in Roman costume, 
which has more recently stood there, having been utterly 
destroyed. 


The last number of the Archaeological Fournal contains an 
interesting article on ‘‘ The Architecture of the Eleventh Cen- 
tury,” by Mr. J. H. Parker, in which he maintains his previously 
expressed conviction that the churches of the Anglo-Saxon 
period in England were with few exceptions built of wood, and 
that it was only in the eleventh century that stone came fairly 
into use for building purposes. “For many years past,’’ he 
writes, ‘I have been hunting for buildings of the tenth century 
with very little success. It is a matter of history that some 
stone buildings were erected at that time, but there is very little 
construction of that period remaining in any of them.”’ 

“Les Adieux,” by M. C. Tissot. This picture of lovers 
parting, which some of our readers may remember, has been 
admirably engraved by Bellin. The print is on a considerable 
scale, so as really to carry out the full impression of the painter, 
and has besides a certain charm in the execution of the engrav- 
ing which deserves particular mention. For some time on the 
continent elaborate etching for small subjects has taken the 
place to some extent of engraving proper, that is to say of 
work by means of the durin. With us this has been the case 
in large subjects with the addition of mezzotint, but the small 
etchings we speak of have been toned by a process of another 
kind, recognisable for the first time on a large scale on this 
ees by Bellin after Tissot, published by Messrs. Pilgeram and 

efévre. With regard to the subject of “The Adieus,” the time 
is at the end of last century, the lover we may suppose a 
Girondist going to his fate in Paris, and the girl he parts with, 
she within and he without the gate of her father’s domain, has 
no power to keep him. It is a little episode in a great drama 
singularly well told. 


The sixteenth part of the Allgemeines Kiinstler-lexikon 
has just reached us. This wonderful republication, which is in 
fact a new work, is edited by Dr. T. Meyer, and was commenced 
in 1870. The present part only comes down to “ Auden— 
Aerd” ; nearly three years for one letter of the alphabet! 
It will doubtless be useful to our children or grandchildren. 





New Fubitcations. 

BarET, E. Del’ Amadis de Gaule et de son influence sur les moeurs 
et la littérature au xvit et au xvii siécle, avec une notice biblio- 
graphique. Paris: Firmin Didot. 

BENEDIX, R. Die Shakespearomanie. Zur Abwehr. Stuttgart: 
Cotta. ~ 

BERNOULLI, J. J. Aphrodite. Ein Baustein zur griechischen Kunst- 
mythologie. Leipzig: E ° 

Brack, W. A Princess of Thule. Macmillan. 

CaHIER, C. Nouveaux Mélanges d’archéologie, d’histoire et de litté- 
rature sur le moyen age. Paris: Firmin Didot. 

DepveERIcH, H. Uhland als episch-lyrischer Dichter besonders im 
Vergleich zu Schiller. Paderborn: Schéningh. 

FOERSTER, R. Der Raub und die Riickkehr der Persephone, in 
mythologischer, literatur- und kunstgeschichtlicher Hinsicht unter- 
sucht. Breslau: Max. 

GRUEBER, B. Die Kunst des Mittelalters in Béhmen. 6. Lfg. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 
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HELLWALD, F. v. Geschichte des hollindischen Theaters. Rotterdam: 
van Baalen. j i 

LANDSEER, Sir E. Pictures with Descriptions and Biographical Sketch. 
Virtue. 

. Lennox, Lord W. P. My Recollections from 1806 to 1873. Hurst 
and Blackett. 

MACLIsE, D. A Gallery of illustrious literary characters (1830-1838), 
drawn by the late Daniel Maclise, R.A., and accompanied by Notices, 
chiefly by William Maginn, LL.D. Edited by William Bates, B.A. 
Chatto and Windus. > : 

Pacts, A. Les grands poétes francais. Portraits authentiques, auto- 

phes, fac-simile des éditions originales, notices et extraits. Paris: 
Lib. de I’ Echo de la Sorbonne. ; 

PapANTI, G. Dante secondo la tradizioni e i novellatori. Livorno. 

PUYMAIGRE, le Comte de. La Cour littéraire de Don Juan II., Roi de 
Castille. Paris. Franck. f : 

Roscuer, W. H. Studien zur vergleichenden Mythologie der Griechen 
und Rémer. 1. Apollon und Mars. Leipzig: Engelmann. 

Scumipt, W. Das Leben des Malers Adrian Brouwer. 
Engelmann. F 

VAN DER KELLEN, J. P. Le Peintre-Graveur hollandais et flamand, 
ou, Catalogue raisonné des estampes gravées par les peintres de I’école 
hollandaise et famande. (Ouvrage faisant suite au Peintre-graveur de 
Bartsch). Utrecht: Kemink & Zoon. . 

WaLter, S. E. Six Weeks in the saddle: a Painter’s Journal in Ice- 
land. Macmillan. . 

WILMowsky, v. Archiologische Funde in Trier und Umgegend. 
Trier: Lintz. 
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Theology. 


A History of the Catholic Church of Jesus Christ from the death 
of Saint John to the middle of the second century. By Thomas 
Wimberley Mossman, B.A., Rector of Torrington, Lincolnshire. 
London : Longmans. 


Tuts work is scarcely a history in the ordinary sense of the 
word. It is rather a series of essays, sometimes discursive 
enough, but always animated and interesting, on the history 
and literature of the post-Apostolic Church. Hence there 
is a want of proportion between the parts, which cannot fail 
to strike the most hasty reader, and while the legend of a 
saint is detailed in many pages, the authenticity of a gospel 
is settled in a few lines. Mr. Mossman does not, perhaps, 
pretend to write with the impassive calm of the purely 
philosophical historian. He is an_ intense believer in 
Christianity, of which he regards the incarnation of God in 
Christ as the essence, but within that limit, and indeed, it is 
fair to add, some way beyond it, he is broad-minded and 
charitable ; while his tenderness to the so-called heretics, 
whose views in reality sometimes represented the teachings of 
the founders of Christianity more accurately than those of 
the majority who claimed to be the Catholic Church, con- 
trasts favourably with the spirit in which ecclesiastical history 
has too often been written. Of the writings of the early 
Fathers his knowledge is extensive and minute, and as he has 
evidently studied them with care, and endeavoured to arrive 
at their meaning without regard to pre-conceived ideas, his 
conclusions are always deserving of consideration. If he is 
equally well read in the critical literature of Germany, it is 
not evident from these pages. 

The most interesting part of this work is that which deals 
with the two greatest heresies of the early Church, that of the 
Ebionites and Montanism. Mr. Mossman avows his con- 
viction that there are only two sects at present existing which 
the primitive Church would not have received into her bosom, 
namely the Unitarians and the Society of Friends, and it is 
with much hesitation that he excludes even these. In fact, 
when he comes to deal with the Ebionites, he finds himself 
compelled to admit that there was a large body of persons 
living at Jerusalem in immediate connection with the Apostles 
who had no belief in the Deity of the Saviour, and this 
accordingly suggests the question “whether, or not, a pro- 





fession of belief in the true and eternal Divinity of Christ was 
necessary for admission into the Apostolic Church of Jeru- 
salem?” And here is his answer to his own question; “ Not 
only was this belief apparently not required, as of necessity : 
but if we will throw off all prejudgments and prepossessions, 
and read the opening chapters of the Acts of the Apostles, 
and especially St. Peter’s speeches, as we would any other 
writings, we can come to no other conclusion.” ‘The expla- 
nation is, of course, that which has been usually, perhaps in- 
variably, given by those orthodox writers who have admitted 
the fact, namely, that the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation were intentionally kept in the background in 
order to facilitate the conversion of the Jews. But whether 
this explanation is satisfactory, or whether the Ebionites did 
not in fact preserve the whole doctrine of Jesus and his 
apostles more faithfully than the Catholic Church, is a ques- 
tion the answer to which must depend, for the critic at least, 
on the view taken of the authenticity of the gospels, and 
especially of the gospel of John. However that may be, it 
is not easy to see how Mr. Mossman’s conclusion can be 
evaded. The Ebionites had clearly standing ground within 
the Catholic Church according to its original constitution. 
But when, not contented with toleration, they insisted on 
formulating their dogmas, and making them the standard of 
orthodoxy, it then, according to our author, became inevitable 
that they should be excluded as heretics. 

Undoubtedly one of the most extraordinary and interest- 
ing phenomena connected with the history of the early Church 
was that great outburst of fanaticism which occurred in 
Phrygia, about the middle of the second century, swept 
through the Church from East to West, carrying away with 
it numbers of the most earnest minds, among the rest the 
learned and eloquent Tertullian, and almost succeeded in 
extorting a recognition from the Bishop of Rome ; which to 
all appearance revived the apostolic gift of tongues, and 
claimed to be the fulfilment of Christ’s promise of the advent 
of the Paraclete. |“ Montanism,” says Mr. Mossman, 
“seems to have been at its outset, an attempt to solve the 
great problem of the true position of woman in the Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ.” Such a statement is one-sided, 
though it is undoubtedly true that this question rose into 
great prominence in connection with Montanism. Great 
emotional movements, whether they are traceable to natural 
or supernatural sources, know no distinction of sex, and the 
Montanists, in vindicating the rightof women tothe possession 
of the Spirit and to prophesy, were more in accordance with 
the practice of the primitive Church than the Catholics who 
denounced them ; but obviously Montanism itself created 
the problem which it tried to solve. St. Paul had made 
special provision for women prophesying, insisting only that 
they should do so with their heads covered ; but, unless 
1 Cor. xiv. 34, 35 be an interpolation, as Mr. Mossman 
suggests, he had at the same time forbidden them to speak 
in the Church under ordinary circumstances. When there- 
fore the spirit of prophecy died away, women naturally ceased 
to be prominent or to take any part in the public services 
of the Church. When the Montanist enthusiasm broke out 
it was impossible that it should be confined to one sex. The 
beautiful legend of St. Thekla, which is given here in full, 
has a very interesting connection with this subject. Mr. 
Mossman takes the indulgent view that it was written in 
perfect good faith by one who believed it to be true, but who 
was at the same time fully conscious that it favoured Mon- 
tanism ; and he even contends that it may have some amount 
of fact at its foundation. All that can be said is that it is 
not impossible; but when we think of the Clementine Recog- 
nitions, the Shepherd of Hermas, and other such works, and 
remember that about a century had elapsed since the death 
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of Paul before the Acts of Paul and Thekla were written, we 
cannot feel tempted to adopt the supposition. 

Another very important question raised by Montanism 
was that of marriage and divorce. In forbidding more than 
one marriage, and refusing all opportunity of repentance to 
adulterers, these heretics only represented a tendency which 
had existed from the very beginning, and were able to allege 
certain passages of Scripture in support of their views. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews states in the strongest terms that 
for those who have once lapsed repentance is impossible, 
while Paul, besides disparaging marriage, forbids that bishops 
at least should marry again; and a sect influenced by a 
powerful enthusiasm like the Montanists would naturally 
adopt the most stringent practice. The continuance of this 
tendency until it became organised in the Phrygian heresy is 
evident from the Pastor of Hermas, which, representing the 
more generous Catholic view, allows one repentance to those 
who have committed sins of the flesh. The teaching of the 
Pastor on this point has indeed been the subject of serious 
difference of opinion. Some of the German critics have re- 
garded the work as adverse to the second repentance and 
maintained that Tertullian had fallen into a misunderstand- 
ing when he spoke of the “ Pastor of adulterers,” inasmuch as 
the repentance was allowed only dum aedificatur turris, until 
the completion of the Church. This is quite true, but the 
answer surely is that the completion of the Church was to 
be followed by the end of the world, so that in fact repent- 
ance was allowed while the world endured. Such an expla- 
nation would certainly have failed to satisfy Tertullian, who 
was violently opposed to all compromise with sinners. Be- 
sides, it is difficult to see how there can be any dispute upon 
the main point, for Hermas expressly says, in reference to 
this particular question of adultery, in which he includes 
idolatry, that “there is one repentance to the servants of 
God.” There are indeed some passages which scarcely har- 
monise with this statement, but on the whole the writing 
seems to be that of one cautiously urging a view which he 
knows will rouse strong opposition. It was the view, how- 
ever, which finally prevailed, though the Montanists made 
a hard struggle, and might possibly have maintained their 
existence if they had been satisfied to be a part of the 
Church, instead of attempting to be the whole. Mr. Moss- 
man’s general judgment on these so-called heretics is wise 
and liberal. ‘The great error,” he says, “into which the 
Monianists fell, if they did fall into it—for the evidence can 
scarcely be said to be absolutely conclusive—was that they 
attempted to enforce their code of discipline, and their 
counsels of perfection as rules binding upon the whole 
Church, upon the strong and the weak alike. What they 
ought to have done was to have formed themselves into an 
Order, or a Community of Christians, with their own peculiar 
customs and ordinances. They should have been an Ecclesia 
or Church within the Church. And this perhaps was what 
they wished to do, if they had been permitted by the eccle- 
siastical party : but they do not seem ever to have had the 
chance, any more than the Methodists were allowed to form 
themselves into a recognized community within the Anglican 
Church ” (pp. 437-438). 

There is one other point which may to a certain extent be 
regarded as the special subject of this work, and which 
therefore must not be altogether omitted, ‘‘ the original or- 
ganisation of the Christian ministry and the growth of 
Episcopacy.” On this question I need not say much. The 
evidence for the equality or identity of bishops and presby- 
ters in the early Church, is so clear, the traces of the gradual 
growth of episcopacy are so plainly impressed on the history 
of the first centuries, that it is scarcely possible that any 
unbiassed inquirer should conclude the original constitution 





of the Church to have been episcopalian in the Roman or 
Anglican sense of the word. Whoever thinks the contrary 
may be recommended to study this work. On this point Mr. 
Mossman’s judgment may be considered peculiarly valuable ; 
for not only is he himself a clergyman of the Anglican Church, 
but he confesses to having at one time “ nearly always found 
Anglicanism in the Fathers,” and it is only since reading them 
“‘without looking for anything at all” that he has “discovered 
comparatively little of it, but a very great deal of whatis not 
Anglicanism.” His pages furnish abundant evidence of the 
original parity or identity of bishops and presbyters. But Mr. 
Mossman goes far beyond this. He maintains as strongly 
as any Nonconformist could do the spiritual independence of 
the Kingdom of Christ, and says, “Sooner or later, the prin- 
ciple will be just as universally acknowledged, as the wicked- 
ness of persecution on account of religion is now, that the 
favouring, or upholding, or establishing, or patronizing any 
one particular religious body by the State is inconsistent with 
a perfect belief in the rights of conscience” (p. 162). 

A few general remarks may now conclude this notice. Mr. 
Mossman occasionally puts more implicit confidence in the 
statements of ecclesiastical writers than perhaps a just criti- 
cism would warrant. Thus he speaks of “the indisputable 
fact that Clement was consecrated bishop by St. Peter.” 
Now it is indeed an indisputable fact that Tertullian says so, 
but whether Tertullian based his assertion on any adequate 
knowledge is fairly open todoubt. The presbyterian theory 
reconciles the otherwise conflicting statements of Irenzeus and 
Tertullian, but because two statements can be reconciled it 
does not follow that both are true, and in this case the pro- 
bability seems to be that Linus was fixed on by tradition as 
the first bishop of Rome simply on account of his being men- 
tioned by Paul in the Second Epistle to Timothy. Again, 
Mr. Mossman, as we have seen in the case of Thekla, is too 
much inclined to look for facts where it is tolerably plain 
that we have nothing but fiction. While admitting that the 
Clementine Recognitions read like a romance he nevertheless 
contends that there is nothing in them “incredible or even 
violently improbable.” He seems to be carried away by his 
enthusiasm for Christian antiquity when he calls the descrip- 
tion of Nature in Clement’s Epistle “‘a magnificent burst of 
the highest order of eloquence” (p. 42). It isa fine passage, 
but there are many finer in the heathen writers, for example 
the noble argument for the existence of God in Cicero’s De 
natura deorum. It is certainly somewhat venturesome to 
call Simon Magus “‘a great, original, creative genius” (p. 126). 
Mr. Mossman does not notice the view which identifies 
him with the Apostle Paul. Mr. Mossman’s views of inspira- 
tion are moderate and rational, but in referring to the gift of 
tongues he will probably be thought to have gone either too 
far or not farenough. He holds that “the apostles were mi- 
raculously assisted by the Holy Ghost to preach in divers 
languages,” but does not consider it necessary to believe “that 
the gift of tongues ever enabled them to speak and write 
in Ciceronian Latin or Platonic Greek” (p. 74); to which it 
might be replied that if the Holy Spirit enabled them to speak 
Latin atall He must surely have enabled them to speak it 
correctly. Mr. Mossman is far too fair a writer to hide or mis- 
represent any fact, whether it makes for him or against him; 
but his statements are sometimes a little misleading. Thus he 
tells usthat Marcion “did not deny that the Gospels of Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John were really written by the authors 
whose names they bore, but he impugned and rejected the 
authority of three of them for other reasons which he assigned” 
(p. 128). Now, what we know about Marcion is that he made 
use of a gospel which presented the appearance of a mutilated 
version of St. Luke, but which many modern critics have re- 
garded, on very strong grounds of internal evidence, as an 
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earlier and more authentic form of our third gospel. That 
Marcion knew and rejected the other three gospels, in their 
present form and under the names which they now bear, is 
an inference which no doubt Mr. Mossman considers quite 
warrantable from the somewhat general statements of Ter- 
tullian ; but Tertullian says expressly that Marcion did not 
affix any name to his gospel. 

I should mention perhaps that this work is put forth as an 
Eirenicon, but I cannot pretend to share in its author’s hopes 
that it will succeed in healing the divisions of eighteen 
centuries. If indeed all men would become as charitable as 
Mr. Mossman, and at the same time believe in the Incarnation, 
the thing would be done; but so it would if all men would 
admit the infallibility of Pius IX. The former consummation 
would certainly be preferable to the latter, but it may be 
doubted whether either is likely to be speedily attained. 

Rosert B. DRUMMOND. 


The Commentary of Ibn Ezra on Isaiah: edited from MSS., and 
translated, with notes, introductions, and indexes. Vol. I., transla- 
tion of the Commentary ; Vol. II., the Anglican version of the Book 
of the Prophet Isaiah, amended according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra, by M. Friedlander, Ph.D. Triibner & Co. 


THE Society of Hebrew Literature have done well to give 
prominence to a work on such a subject by one of the most 
profound and original of Rabbinic commentators, Rabbi 
Abraham ben Ezra—briefly in Arabic Ibn Ezra—of Toledo 
(A.D. 1092-1167). The large class to whom the term 
Rabbinic suggests a futile display of misapplied subtlety will 
see occasion to vevise their judgment after some study of 
the work now presented to them in a comparatively popular 
form. While showing but slight traces of medievalism, it 
suggests, as is known to readers of Cheyne’s /saiah, the 
supposed modern theory of the composite authorship of the 
book ; and seems, moreover, to imply a doubt as to the 
chronology of the “Creation,” at the same time maintaining 
that dara in Gen. i. 1 does not mean, to bring into existence 
from nonentity. The style of the original is marked by a 
terseness and epigrammaticism to which it is sometimes 
hard to do justice in a rendering; but the editor, though 
ignoring the word-play in such passages as i. 24, quotes 
a characteristic example from another work, where it is 
said of R. Jonah, who held that there was only one 
star named £‘si/—a word also meaning /oo/—that “ if there 
is only one &‘si/ in the heavens, there are many on earth, 
and he is one of them” (p. 67). 

In the Introduction is an account of the author’s life and 
works, What is said about the ways of writing his name is 
meagre and inconclusive. It is commonly supposed that 
px is simply the Arabic /é7, but it should have been 
mentioned, if only for refutation, that some take it as an 
abbreviation for A[braham]éex. Even the abbreviation »’an, 
for Rabbi Abraham ben Ezra, is unnoticed. The editor 
writes /én Ezra in cases where any form except Ibn is 
admissible, and does not shrink from the confusion of 
tongues in Rabbi Abraham /én Ezra (p. xviii.), where Zbn 
is perversely written for dex. In what follows I adopt 
Dr. F.’s abbreviation, I. E. 

I. E. has placed on record, in some verses, that he did 
not prosper in business: “Were I a shroud-seller men 
would not die all my days . . . were candles my merchan- 
dize the sun would not set till my death”; and yet surely 
he must have been a practical man, for “It is said that 
once when he was on board a vessel with some of his 
pupils, a raging storm compelled the captain to throw every 
ninth man of the passengers overboard ; by means of an 
algebraical formula, which his mathematical knowledge had 





discovered, he placed himself and his party in such a 
position that the fatal number never reached one of them ; 
but neither the plan of the captain, nor the counterplot of 
Ibn Ezra is sufficiently known!” He was an observant 
traveller in Europe, Asia, and Africa, visiting amongst other 
places England, where he was well received. For some 
account of his works generally the reader may be referred 
to the Introduction. I do not know whether it might be 
fairly said of any of them, that “their text is exceedingly 
mutilated and corrupt,” but as regards the commentary on 
Isaiah, if all the proposed emendations are to be adopted, 
the Society’s text will be facile princeps in inaccuracy. The 
want of precision in rendering, which creates a difficulty in 
such passages as xvii. 14: “In the evening the men of 
Jerusalem were afraid of him,” and lo ! “ before the morning 
he is not”; and which would commit I. E. to the prepos- 
terous statement that the sun and the moon are called “ great 
luminaries decause they are the cause of rain, but of course 
only at the will of the Almighty ” (xviii. 4); makes it appear 
sometimes to the reader of the translation, that a trenchant 
emendation is required ; but too many of the ‘‘ emenda- 
tions” of any magnitude are seen at a glance to be 
inaccurate. I proceed to examine a few places more or 
less in detail, beginning with v. 9 ; (xxii, 14) :— 

“To mine ears, ¢he ears of the Lord, has come the report of the 
injustice which you have committed ; comp. Your prophet, the prophet 
of the Lord (Numb. xii. 6).” ‘‘ The}¢ni of the Hebrew text in this 
remark, as well as in that on xxii. 14, is a mutilation of dz, the ears of ; 
the comparison with the instance quoted, and I. E. on Numb. xii. 6, 
leaves no doubt about it.” 

But Dr. F., from his too great addiction to “ free transla- 
tion,” has given a rendering of what I. E. for consistency’s 
sake ought to have quoted. The following is more like the 
actual text: “In mine ears, Z the Lord of Hosts, is this 
violence that thou hast wrought. Comp. [/] ¢he Lord will 
make myself known unto them in a vision” ; where the sense 
is quite satisfactory, and the construction of “#é is as in 
Dan. viii. 1. The question, then, is not simply whether 
dzné is to be written for “vi in two passages, but whether in 
the same two passages we are also to substitute #bhi*kem 
for bammarah elav ethvadda, 1.E.’s comment on Numb. 
xii. 6 is, indeed, in favour of the change ; but he sometimes 
varies his renderings, as Dr. F. admits (p. 127). 

On p. 44 of Vol. II. we are startled by the rendering : 
“'Thy voice shall be, as of a@ fotter, out of the ground,” etc. 
(xxix. 4). The comment on the passage is rendered: “ As 
a potter. Comp. as bottles. The potter, because of his 
vocation, speaks from below” ; and to remove all difficulty, 
it is added in a note: “The potter was mostly occupied 
with his work below the surface of the earth.” This catas- 
trophe seems to have resulted from the misreading of a 
Daleth. 1. E.’s actual comment is as follows : “ #ob/. Comp. 
Job xxxii. 19: like new bottles. Fur such was their craft” — 
the point of comparison being the mode of speaking of the 
necromancer or é&yyaotpiyv0os. Compare R. D. K. on 
the Witch of Endor. 

An unfortunate slip is made at xvi. 14: “ As the years of 
2 hireling, who daily counts (?) when the end will come, so 
the prophet is satisfied when he sees that the time of the 
calamity of Moab approaches” ; where the true rendering is 
“ the end of their calamity” ; so that we might have dispensed 
with the note: “Just the contrary remark is made in 
Rashi on xv. 5: that the prophets sympathized with other 
nations in their calamities.” The extremely vague sug- 
gestion in note 3, p. 93, is superfluous, since the text yields 
a good sense as it, stands. The “desert of the sea”’ is 
explained of Babylon: the Persian enemy “cometh from 
the desert,” dut not from the sea; which 1s a terse way of 
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warning the reader that the second midbar is not to be 
confounded with the first. A strangely illogical alteration 
is made on the following page. I. E. makes Belshazzar 
begin to speak in the middle of xxi. 2: “ All the sighing 
thereof have I made to cease ;” but Dr. F. reads as follows : 
“TJ think that the whole passage, from the beginning of this 
verse till the end of the chapter, is the speech which the 
prophet puts into the mouth of King Belshazzar.” It is 
true that at the beginning of the verse I. E. writes: “A 
prophecy grievous to Babylon has been announced to me— 
words of ¢he prophet... .” but Dr. F., not in the least 
disconcerted, writes in a note: “This is not the opinion of 
I. E. himself, as he remarks below in this same verse ; the 
first person refers to Belshazzar, who is here represented as 
speaking.” Thus a plain statement of the author cannot 
express his meaning, because it does not agree with a con- 
jectural emendation of the editor. The further proposal to 
read : “ they [for Ae] drank,” proceeds upon a misconception. 
Comp. ver. 4: “The night of my pleasure. The night in 
which he drank out of the holy vessels.” 

An elaborate argument is based on the assumption that 
the prophet ‘‘ speaks his own words,” in xxxiii. 18 ; whereas 
I. E. merely writes, in explanation of yehgeh : “Thine heart 
shall say within itself.” In a note on xxxviii. 21 it is pro- 
posed to interrupt the discussion on figs with the remark 
that two verbs are in the imperative, when, as it happens, 
they are not. But we might read, “like cakes (magcoth),” 
instead of “in the imperative.” The emendation at xl. 18 
cannot be accepted ; but’ since onx might easily be cor- 
rupted into pm bx, the sense may be, that EL, “ = Elohim, 
without the article. Comp. Josh. xxii. 22: [El] Zlohim, 
he knoweth.” On xliii. 2 read garim, enemies, for sarim, 
comparing xlvii. 14. There is certainly a difficulty at the 
commencement of chap. 1. ; but we shall not be far from 
the truth, if we say that the repudiation of “ your mother” 
involves that of yourselves, regarded as the wife’s sons — 
for yi—which makes a transition to the plural, “I have sold 
you.” Comp. Ix. 1, 4, 8; Ixiii. 16. R. D. K. mentions the 
sons expressly. It is remarked in a note on p. 299, that 
I. E. “refutes the opinion of Rashi, that pm = x.” But a 
_ writer, R. S. Dubno, charges I. E. with misrepresenting 

ashi. 

It is evident from these specimen passages that the 
Society’s edition of this valuable commentary is not without 
its blemishes; but ‘though there is room enough in it for 
improvement, it may be welcomed as an attempt to supply 
an acknowledged want. Its mechanical execution is satis- 
factory, and typographical errors in the Hebrew are ex- 
ceptional (pp. 82, 86, 269), though the same cannot be said 
for the Arabic (pp. 97, 175, 202, etc.). Certain of the minor 
conjectural emendations may be accepted, and some good 
readings have been contributed from the British Museum 
MS., Add 24896. Many of the notes contain valuable 
matter, but others are mere repetitions of what has been 
already stuted in the text. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Friedlander will continue his labours in the cause of Hebrew 
literature, for, though lacking the instinct of textual criticism, 
he may still do good service if he will be content to illus- 
trate his author and record the variations of the MSS. 

C. Taytor. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
Prophecies and the Prophetic Spirit in the Christian Era. An Historical 
Essay by F F. L. v. Dillinger. Translated with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by A. Plummer, M.A. Rivingtons. 


Tr was said of Pearson that his very dust was gold, and so the translator 
seems to think of Dr. Déllinger. Yet it may be asked, if even chi 
from the workshop are to be enshrined so luxuriously, how is the 





student to become acquainted with a tithe of the best fruits of continental 
scholarship? What a contrast is afforded by the unprctending little 
German volume (Raumer’s /istorisches Taschenbuch for 1871) from 
which this monograph is taken! The subject is happily chosen, and is 
of itself a sufficient recommendation ; it is those singular outbursts of 
the prophetic spirit, which, not entirely unknown in our day, were 
especially frequent in the Middle Ages. Religious, dynastic, national, 
and cosmopolitan, such are the heads under which the Christian 
prophecies are arranged, those relating to the Church being included 
under the last; and the names of Merlin, St. Martin, S. Catherine of 
Siena, Fra Dolcino, Abbot Joachim, Roger Bacon, Dante, Savona- 
rola, will show the variety and extent of the learned author's researches. 
Appearing in a historical periodical, it was natural that the essay shoul 
assume a purely historical character. But the theological bearings of 
the facts are well explained, agreeably to the spirit of Dr. Dollinger, in 
the introduction by the translator, who contrasts the grotesqueness and 
unworthy objects of the mediaeval prophecies with the simplicity and 
high moral purpose of the Biblical ones, and infers the superior credi- 
bility of the latter. The argument, as he himself points out, is similar 
to Canon Mozley’s in the Bampton Lectures on Miracles. Adhue sub 
judice lis est. Until the subject of prophecy, and in particular the facts 
of Biblical prophecy, have been subjected to a more thorough and more 
impartial investigation, too unqualified statements on either side can only 
lead to misconception. It is but just to add that the translation is an 
accurate reproduction of the chaste simplicity of the original. The 
notes added by the translator are distinguished by brackets, and are 
useful ; still higher praise is due to his appendices on A. The Lehnin 
Prophecy [a further discussion of this subject is reserved by the author] ; 
B. Instances of persons prophetically summoned to appear before the 
tribunal of God ; C. Theories respecting Antichrist ; D. Merlin. The 
few trifles which follow may be of use in a second edition. P. 16; it 
might be added that Arndt in 1805 predicted that the Spaniards would 
be the first to rise against Napoleon. P. 20, comp. P; 79 ; the formula 
‘* appropinquante mundi termino’’ was the reverse of ‘‘ a familiar one ” 
in the tenth century. It began to be in use in the seventh, was a stand- 
ing formula in the ninth, and went out of fashion fora time in the tenth. 
See the learned Benedictine, Dom Frangois Plaine, Rev. des questions 
historiques 1873, who refers to de Wailly’s Eléments de Paléographie. 
P. 52. For the application of the visions of the Apocalypse to Papal 
Rome, the translator should have referred to Gabriele Rossetti’s Szd//o 
Spirito Antipapale di Dante, translated under the title Disguisitions on 
the Antipapal Spirit which preceded the Reformation, 2 vols., Lond., 
Smith & Elder, 1834 (a scarce book). P. 82 note ; omit rash philology. 
P. 102 note. It is worth noting that from Cathari comes the German 
Ketzer, heretic. P. 132. Notion of Dante’s heterodoxy unfounded. 
Comp. a neglected poem by Piero Allighieri, son of Dante, in which, 
besides an interesting reference to the poet’s musical productions, there 
occurs an indignant contradiction ‘‘ of those who would say that the 
master of the faith was in error,’’ concluding with the energetic verse, 
“Se fosse spenta”’ [la fide], “rifariala Dante”’ (Trucchi’s Raccolta ii.148). 
We learn with regret that it is doubtful whether the author's supple- 
mentary essay on “Dante as a Prophet” will ever see the light. A 
glimpse of his view is however afforded by an expression on p. 130: 
*Dante, who, although in a way peculiar to himself, was also a 
Joachimite,” and by a reference to a paper by Dr. Déollinger in Dr. 
Preger’s important essay, ‘‘ Dante’s Matelda,”” in the Transactions of 
the Munich Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften for the current year. It 
appears that both Dr. Déllinger and Dr. Preger take Dante’s Greyhound, 
. Af Veltro ” (/n/. i. 101), collectively, as a reference toa religious order 
of preaching ascetics, similar to the order predicted by Joachim, and 
described at p. 118 of this volume. T. K. CHEYNE. 





Hermeneutics of the New Testament. By Dr. A. Immer. Wittenberg : 


Koelling. 1873. 


Tuts work of Dr. Immer’s reads very much like a course of professorial 
lectures. We can believe that it would make a useful manual for 
students in theology, but we doubt whether it will either serve to 
convince those who differ from the views of the author or add very 
much to the knowledge of those who substantially agree with him. 
Distinctly the best portion is that which deals with exegesis. The 
rules laid down appear sound and sensible; the illustrations are worked 
out with clearness and method ; and the analysis of detached passages 
shows thought and care, as well as considerable flexibility of mind. 
On the other hand the sketch of the history of New Testament 
Hermeneutics and the treatment of the auxiliary branches seem to us 
less satisfactory. The historical sketch errs, as sketches of this kind 
are wont to err, both from excess and defect; partly for want of a 
sufficiently strict definition of the limits of the subject. Why, for 
instance, should the name of Gesenius be included (in an account of 
New Testament Hermeneutics) and that of Ewald entirely omitted ? 
Why, again, should writers on the Biblical Theology of the New 
Testament find a place in the history which is denied to Biblical 
Theology itself in the body of the work ; and why amongst these should 
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Schwegler and Scholten appear, while Reuss and Weiss and Ritschl 
are passed over? Why, lastly, should we be told at some length that 
Schulthess, Storr, Siiskind, and theftwo Flatts are not important for New 
Testament Exegesis, while we hear nothing at ail of exegetes of real note 
such as Hammond, Godet, Ellicott, and J. B. Lightfoot? But for the 
bare mention of Mill, J. Lightfoot, and a few geographical works, Dr. 
Immer would not seem to be aware that England had made any con- 
tribution whatever to the study of the New Testament. There may be 
too much excuse for this ignorance ; but it has certainly lessened the 
value of Dr. Immer’s work in more ways than one. 

For instance, if he had known more of the recent history of text- 
criticism in England his treatment of this part of his subject might have 
been more complete. The same may be said of the section on 
Geography. The series of questions that are raised in regard to the 
topography of Jerusalem either should not have been touched upon at 
all, or else gone into more thoroughly than they are on p. 215. 
Neither are the data of the chronological problems in the section 
which follows given with any fulness. Caspari’s Chronologisch-geo- 
graphische Einleitung in das Leben Fesu and Wieseler's Beitrage should 
have been noticed. ; 

However, it is clear that Dr. Immer has thrown his strength less into 
these parts of his work than into that which is concerned with exegesis 
proper. Here, if he does not quite reach the precision and scholarly 
tact of writers like Winer, Ellicott, or Meyer, still he is, as we have 
said, sound and judicious, and his method deserves attention. 

The last division of the book is taken up with the relation of the 
commentator ‘‘to the religious interest.”” With regard to this it seems 
to us that little is to be gained by rule and precept. In this more 
than in any other field it is true that “le style c’est l'homme.” 

W. SANDAY. 

The second and last part of Ibn Hisham’s commentary on Ka'b ben 
Zoheir’s celebrated Qacida for the praise of the prophet, ‘edited by 
Ignatius Guidi, has just appeared (Brockhaus, 1874). Commentaries 
on difficult poems by so accomplished a grammarian as Ibn Hisham 
(died 1359) are a great contribution both to Arabic grammar and lexi- 
cography. M. Guidi, who, as is shown by his own notes, written in 
Arabic, is well acquainted with the idiom of the Arabic grammarians, 
has given us a correct edition of the book, though he had only at his 
disposal the Vatican MS. and a collation of the most difficult passages 
from the Paris MS. The author's own additions and those of Prof. 
Fleischer are of great value for the correctness of the text. The six 
indices, viz.: 1. of the verses, 2. of the names of men, women, and 
tribes, 3. of the names of places, 4. of the names of books, 5. of words 
explained by the author, and finally, of the terminologies occurring in 
Ibn Hisham’s commentary, facilitate greatly the use of the book. - 

Dr. Quarry has brought out a new edition of his Genesis and its 
Authorship (Williams & Norgate). The candour and thoroughness 
with which he handles a difficult subject have, we ttust, been acknow- 
ledged by most competent judges. It is with regret however that we 
observe the sensitiveness of the ‘‘ Notices of Animadversions of the 
Bishop of Natal”’ prefixed to the new edition. Would it not have been 
more dignified in the author to have ‘wrapped himself in his virtue,” 
and trusted his reputation to his readers, and more regardful of the 
interests of the latter to have re-written and corrected not a few passages 
of his work, which seem deficient in comprehensiveness of view or 
clearness of exposition? The few lines inserted here and there in 
brackets in the new edition consist mainly of additional references, and 
are altogether beneath the occasion. 

The first volume of Zhe Bible for Young People, translated from the 
Dutch by Mr. P. H. Wicksteed, is now complete (Williams and 
Norgate). Its general purpose has been already described ; we need 
only add that it is the work of an accomplished Biblical scholar (Dr. 
Oort), who has here at least kept his dangerous talent for conjecture in 
check. The work has been revised by Drs. Hooykaas and Kuenen, and 
the translation by Dr. Oort. The propriety of putting the results of 
advanced criticism before ‘‘ young people” may perhaps appear ques- 
tionable, but no older reader can rise from the perusal of the book 
without admiration for the learning so gracefully and modestly con- 
densed, and respect for the moral earnestness with which some at least 
of the lessons of Genesis are inculcated. 


It would require a close examination to do justice to the minuteness 
of the labour which Dr. Delitzsch bestows on the revision of his com- 
mentaries ; see for instance the first volume, “ corrected and enlarged,” 
of his important work on the Psalms, which has just appeared in a third 
edition. In the preface, he acknowledges many suggestions from his 
English translator, Mr. Bolton, and refers throughout to the new edition 
of Hupfeld by Riehm, &c. The most important additions relate, as 
usual, to Hebrew etymologies. The author does not seem however to 
have observed Dr. Weir’s emendations of the text of the Psalms in 
various numbers of the Academy, though a student of English, nor to 
have met with the commentaries of Dr. Kay and Canon Perowne. 
Perhaps too some attention might have been given to the striking 
though often adventurous suggestions of Dr. Gritz in his Monatsschrift. 

It is impossible to find a good word for the unhappy translations of 





Keim's History, vol. i., and Baur's Pau’, vol. i., which have lately 
appeared in Messrs. Williams and Norgate’s new series. The diffi- 
culties of the task are obvious, but cannot excuse the translator's gross 
ignorance, not only of technical terms, but even of grammar; we are 
glad to hear that effective measures have been taken for preventing a 
recurrence of this sad mishap. 

Dr. Delitzsch has also brought out a tale of Jewish life in the time of 
King Herod Agrippa, called Durch Krankheit sur G. io (Leipzig, 
Naumann). The local colour is faithfully given, in which the author 
was largely aided by his remarkable familiarity with the Talmud, and 
the interest of the narrative is well maintained. 

Dr. Meyer has been more fortunate. The translation of his com- 
mentary on the N.T. (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark), so far as it has 
gone, may vie for substantial accuracy with the best efforts of this kind, 
as indeed was only to be expected from the character of the editor, 
Dr. Dickson, well known as the translator of Mommsen’s Rome. The 
revision, of which the latest results are here incorporated, was the last 
work of its distinguished author, who passed away on the 21st of June 
last. Dr. Meyer was born, as we learn from the editor, on Jan. 10, 
1800, and began his commentary as a plain country clergyman about 
1831. Honour to his memory ! 





Lntelligence. 

The Rev. T. W. Nutt, sub-librarian of the Bodleian Library, is 
about to bring out a fragment of the Samaritan 7hargum (end of 
Leviticus and Numbers), contained in an old MS. of the Bodleian 
Library. Mr. Nutt gives in the preface a full account of the history of 
the Samaritans, of their theology and literature. 

Mr. H. Mathews, B.A. (Exeter College), will shortly bring out Ibn 
Ezra’s inedited commentary on the Song of Songs (according to the 


MSS. of the Bodleian Library and the National Library in Paris) with 
an English translation. 


New Publications. 
Baur, F.C. Paul, his Life and Work. Vol. i. 
Williams & Norgate. 

HENsLow, G. The Theory of Evolution of Living Things and the Ap- 
plication of the Principles of Evolution to Religion, &c. Macmillan. 
Keri, C. F. Lehrbuch der hist.-krit. Einleitung in das A. T. 3. 

ganzlich umgearb. Aufl. Frankfurt-a.-M.: Heyder u. Zimmer. 
LICHTENBERGER, F. Histoire des idées religieuses en Allemagne. 
Tome ii. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 
ORIGENIS contra Celsum Libri Tres. Recensuit, etc., W. Selwyn. 
Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 
—— IF. X. Lehrbuch der bibl. Hermeneutik. Kempten : 
dsel. 


Scutrer, E. Lehrbuch der neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 


From the German. 





Physical Science. 


The Threshold of the Unknown Region. By Clements R. Mark- 
ham, C.B., F.R.S., late of H.M. Arctic Ship “ Assistance.” With 
nine maps. London: Sampson Low. 


THE unknown region to the borders of which Mr. Markham 
leads us is the most important space of the earth’s surface 
yet unsubdued to knowledge, surrounding the Arctic pole 
and extending over an area of more than forty Englands. 

King Alfred told the story of the first expedition to 
explore these hidden lands as early as A.D. 890, and till 
recent years Britain was ever foremost in conquering new 
ground from the unknown area ; but since 1845 no British 
national expedition has been despatched to the Arctic seas, 
and other nations of Europe have taken up this task, and 
are yearly gaining that experience in polar travel which 
formerly was ours alone. The time has surely come for 
England to resume her place in the van of Arctic discovery, 
and no better plan could have been devised to rouse English 
enterprise again than that which has been taken by Mr. 
Markham in his clear and manly narrative of what has been 
dene and what still remains to be done in this great 
field of research. 

“ Unlike the ocean-girt region of the Southern Pole, the 
Northern Polar region is surrounded, at a distance of about 
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1,200 miles from its centre, by the three great continents 
of our planet, while the enormous glacier-bearing mass of 
Greenland stretches away towards the Pole for an unknown 
distance. ‘There are three approaches by sea to this land- 
girt end of the earth: through the wide ocean between 
Norway and Greenland, through Davis’ Strait, and through 
Behring’s Strait—one wide portal and two narrow gates.” 
The wide ocean portal from the Atlantic was the first 
through which man sought to reach the mysterious regions 
of the pole ; the story of the voyages made in this direction 
from the earliest to the most recent times forms the first part 
of the volume. Here are detailed, in pages full of interest, 
the earliest voyages of the discovery ships of the Muscovy 
Company of England, fitted out under the superintendence 
of the veteran Sebastian Cabot, opening the way towards 
Greenland and Novaya Zemlya; then the hardy voyage of 
Barents, who in seeking a passage round the north of 
Novaya Zemlya discovered Spitzbergen, and whose crew 
first braved the rigours of an Arctic winter; next that of 
Henry Hudson, in a little craft of eighty tons, to a high lati- 
tude on the east coast of Greenland and along the ice-edge 
to the north of Spitzbergen ; the English and Dutch whaling 
voyages which followed, and through which a knowledge, 
almost as complete as we at present possess, of the Spitzbergen 
archipelago was obtained ; the voyages of the Scoresbys ; of 
Phipps with Horatio Nelson as midshipman of his vessel ; 
of Buchan with Franklin as his lieutenant; and of the 
Russian Admiral Liitke to northward between Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlya. At a certain line of packed ice of 
from ten to fifteen feet in thickness, somewhat further north 
in some ‘years, and more southerly in others, every one of 
these voyagers was compelled to turn back, and all con- 
clusively proved the impracticability of sailing to the North 
Pole. To these followed Parry’s gallant attempt to march 
to the Pole over ice with boat sledges, and he, leaving his 
ship to northward of Spitzbergen, pressed on, over ice, 
to the highest latitude (82° 45’) which has yet been attained 
in the Arctic region. 

The German and Swedish expeditions directed towards 
this side of the unknown area are next passed in review ; and 
these have done much to add to the more exact geography 
and meteorology of this apparently closed gateway to the 
pole. The older voyages of Barents, and more recently of 
several Norwegian fishermen, have shown that for several 
months in summer and autumn the seas to eastward of 
Novaya Zemlya are free from ice ; so it seems probable that 
a vessel might be navigated in this direction to the 
“ polynia” or open water reported by Russian explorers in 
the Siberian Seas, and possibly thence to northward. This 
is the route chosen for the Austrian national expedition 
under Payer and Weyprecht ; the chief vessel of this expe- 
dition was last seen steaming round the north of Novaya 
Zemlya, and is now beginning its second winter in the 
Arctic region somewhere to north of Asia. 

Mr. Markham turns now “to examine the voyages up 
Baffin Bay, where through great dangers and hair-breadth 
escapes a less formidable pack has for many years been 
annually encountered, battled with, and overcome.” Davis, 
of Sandrudge in Devon, in 1585 was the discoverer of the 
broad strait between Greenland and Arctic America, and 
Baffin following in 1616 passed through it to the bay which 
bears his name, discovering also the numerous sounds and 
channels which lead out of it to north and west; but it was 
not till 1817 that British whaling voyages began to be made 
in the bay round which a large fleet now annually passes. 

Baffin discovered the entrance to the sound named from 
Sir Thomas Smith, the then head of the East India Com- 
pany, which leads directly north from his bay. This seems 








to be the most open gateway to the unknown region, and is 
the only point in its borders in which lines of coast are 
known to stretch away towards the pole. Through this 
sound Dr. Kane in 1853, Hayes in 1860, and Hall in the 
past year have successively advanced further north, the last 
named voyager having attained a higher latitude (82° 16’) 
than has ever before been reached by ship in the Arctic 
region—to within forty miles of the parallel gained by Parry 
in boat sledges over the Spitzbergen ice. 

To Franklin, seeking a north-west passage round America 
to the Pacific, and to the expeditions fitted out in search of 
his missing vessels, under Belcher, Richards, McClintock, 
Osborn, Maclure, Collinson, and others, is due the whole 
of our knowledge of the archipelago which stretches from 
Baffin Bay westward to near Behring Strait ; and each step 
in advance in this desolate archipelago, every point of 
which is memorable for some hardy achievement, is 
clearly followed by Mr. Markham, himself experienced 
in battling with the ice in this border land of the unknown. 

From Behring Strait along the whole of Northern Asia 
completing the circuit, where the great Siberian rivers reach 
the Arctic Sea, our knowledge is entirely derived from the 
Russian explorers ; and the story of the voyages made by 
Behring, by Chelyuskin, from whom the northmost cape of 
Asia is named, by Liakhof, the discoverer of the New 
Siberian Islands with their rich stores of mammoth bones, 
of Anjou and Wrangell venturing boldly out in dog sledges 
over the sea ice, forms another chapter of the highest interest. 

Summing up the evidence collected all round the 
threshold of the unknown region, Mr. Markham proceeds 
to decide upon the best route for future Arctic exploration. 

“As routes by Behring Strait and the Siberian seas are 
left out of the question for the present, as regards an English 
expedition, the number of routes by which the threshold of 
the unknown region may be passed is reduced to two— 
namely, the sea between Greenland and Novaya Zemlya, 
usually called the Spitzbergen route, and Smith Sound at 
the head of Baffin Bay.” Contrasting the Spitzbergen route 
with that offered by Smith Sound, Mr. Markham decides 
unhesitatingly in favour of the latter. 

“Since the days of Barents (1596), expedition after ex- 
pedition has vainly attempted to make discoveries by the 
Spitzbergen route. The polar pack, constantly drifting 
south, has hitherto barred all progress in that direction,” 
and “no valuable results in geology, botany, ethnology or 
geodesy could be obtained under any circumstances.” 

By the Smith Sound route, on the other hand, a favour- 
able position can always be secured by ships; by this route 
also many hundreds of miles could be certainly examined 
by sledge parties ; and there is ample supply of animal food 
to be found. 

The final chapter is devoted to the results which are to 
be derived from such an exploration, and Mr. Markham 
shows well that there is no branch of science which would 
not benefit thereby. Besides the addition to be made to 
actual geography, the investigation ef the temperature of the 
ocean in these regions would throw much light on the great 
thermal movements of the ocean ; without actual observa- 
tion in these regions, knowledge of oceanic circulation 
must remain in its present theoretical and unsatisfactory 
state. In geodesy, pendulum observations near the pole 


are requisite to complete the determination of the form ot 
the earth ; investigation there would advance geology both 
in its scientific aims in elucidating the past physical history 
of the globe, and in its practical results by the discovery of 
valuable minerals ; the flora of the Arctic region, though 
scanty, has been found to possess the greatest interest as 
pointing to vast changes in the condition and climate 
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of these regions ; the results to zoology would be of excep- 
tional interest. “Seas which support whales and seals 
must be tenanted by myriads of fish and of those minute 
organisms which are disclosed by the dredging machine, 
while the presence of walrus tells us of submarine forests of 
sea-weed.” The movements of aremarkable group of birds 
which annually disappear beyond the ken of man into this 
northern area, where some attractive spot must exist to 
account for their migration, would be solved by such explo- 
ration. For anthropology also there would be gain. 
“‘ Although barely one half of the Arctic regions has been 
explored, yet abundant traces of former inhabitants are found 
throughout their most desert wastes, where now there is 
absolute solitude,” and many considerations lead to the con- 
clusion that a people may still exist north of Greenland who 
have for generations been isolated from the rest of the world. 

“‘ The same enterprise, courage, endurance, and presence 
of mind are required to conduct an Arctic expedition as to 
face an enemy in the field ; though in the former case these 
qualities are merely exercised in. advancing civilization, 
extending knowledge, and exciting friendly sympathy and 
interest throughout the world........Now, then, is the time 
for Old England to take her place once more in the van of 
Arctic discovery.” 

The volume is very appropriately dedicated to Sir George 
Back, the sole survivor of the party which under Franklin 
crossed the frozen lands of Arctic America. 

KEITH JOHNSTON. 





Notes on Scientific Work. 


Geography. 

The Andes of Chile.—The sheets of the newly-completed topo- 
graphical and geological survey of Chile, carried out by Government 
under the direction of M. A. Pissis, have been received by the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. They give the first accurate delineation on a large scale 
of any portion of the vast chain of the Andes, and enable us to form 
some idea of the structure of this enormous ridge and of the plateaus 
and volcanic summits which compose it ; unfortunately the survey does 
not extend beyond the precise line of the Chilian frontier, and embraces 
only the western slopes from the water-parting line to the Pacific 
coast. 

A number of papers treating of widely different portions of the globe 
are published in the last part of Petermann’s A/ittheilungen. Among 
them are letters by Dr. Bessels describing the wintering (in 1872-3) of 
a portion of the crew ofthe “ Polaris” Arctic Expedition, at Life-boat 
Cove, near the entrance to Smith Sound, and a short account of a geo- 
logical expedition to Spitzbergen by Dr. Richard v, Drasche.—An 
account is given of a survey that has been made by the engineers 
Joseph and Franz Keller for a railroad in the very heart of the forest 
region of South America, and which, it seems probable, will soon be 
constructed. The want of a high-road of communication with the inte- 
rior province of Matto Grosso has long been felt in Eastern Brazil, and 
the plan now proposed is to extend the natural highway afforded by the 
great Madeira river from the Amazon as far up as the falls of St. 
Antonio, by making a railway onward from the falls along the left or 
Brazilian bank of the river ; such a line would also bring the resources 
of Bolivia into direct communication with Brazil.—A valuable paper 
by Dr. Behm treats of the newest discoveries and surveys in Eastern 
Australia, and gives a view of the present distribution of population in 
this part of the continent, and of the causes which have operated in 
bringing about a greater density at certain points of the country.—The 
series of letters describing the geography of the routes of the Russian 
expedition to Khiva is also continued.—The expedition under Gerhard 
Rohlfs for the exploration of the Libyan desert is now fully organised, 
and preparations were being rapidly made for starting during November 
of the present year; fifty years have elapsed since any scientific 
traveller visited this part of Africa, and results of great value to geo- 
graphical science may be anticipated from the present undertaking, 


Loology. 

Veddah Skulls.—Prof. Macalister describes two very fine Veddah 
skulls sent to the Museum of Trinity College, Dublin, by Mr. Sharpe. 
The skulls of this little-known race are remarkable for their small size 
and lightness, and for their great proportional height ; they are also 
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exceedingly narrow, long, and oval, dolicho-cephalic, orthognathous, 
and phaenozygous. Comparing the internal capacity of ten Veddah 
skulls the average is 66 oz., which contrasts with an average of 88 to 90 
oz. for English and Irish skulls. Of the two skulls sent one was of a male 
and the other a female. This latter was, in addition to the ordinary 
characteristics, cryptozygous with a trace of the frontal suture and a co- 
ronal suture, which was straight above and below, and very completely 
denticulated for the middle third, its upper surface being convex nearly 
to ridging. The sagittal suture is coarsely carinated. The occipital 
crest is well marked, and the under lips of the foramen magnum are 
unusually prominent. There are two very remarkable lingulae on the 
exoccipital bone which project outwards and backwards. A table of 
comparative measurements is given of the above skulls, and of eleven in 
Dr. Bernard Davis’ cellection. This paper may easily be overlooked 
by some to whom it will be of great interest, as it is published in the 
Journal of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland, vol. 3, p. 96. 

The Lancelet.—The University of Dorpat recently commissioned 
Dr. Ludwig Stieda to proceed to Naples for the purpose of studying the 
structure of the Cephalopods. While there Dr. Stieda formed a 
collection of this most interesting vertebrate ; some specimens he preserved 
in spirit, others in chromic acid, and he examined them at leisure, as the 
= did not present itself for the investigation of their anatomical 
characters at the time. Known now for nearly a century, this simply 
organised fish and lowest form of vertebrate has been often studied, 
Rathke, Johannes Miiller, Goodsir, Kélliker, Max Schultze, Leuckart 
Kowalevsky, and many others having written important memoirs on 
its anatomy and development. It has been found in suitable iocalities 
all over the world—that is to say if one niay assume that there is but a 
single species, as seems more than probable. It was first found on the 
Cornish Coast by Pallas, and since near the Isle of Man (Forbes), 
on the West of Ireland (Wright), Gothenburg (Retzius), Naples (Costa), 
Algiers (Wilde), Brazil (J. Miiller), Peru (Harting), Borneo (Gervais), 
East Coast of Africa (Wright), Chinese Seas (Richardson). Though 
so much had already been written about the Lancelet there was 

et room for the excellent memoir of Stieda. Referring fully to the 
abours of others, he corrects, amends, or adds to them. By a series of 
thin sections made of specimens from spirit and chromic acid, he has been 
enabled to examine very carefully the structure of the Chorda dorsalis, 
which seems to be made up of a number of very elongated fibrous cells 
which run obliquely through the Chorda and partly mingle with 
one another in the transverse direction and partly in the longitudinal 
extension of the Chorda. All the different systems are treated of in detail. 
The male and female Lancelet cannot be externally distinguished from 
each other, but a microscopical examination settles the question at once, 
and Owen’s suggestion that the Amphioxus may prove to be the larvae 
of some larger unknown fish is rendered improbable. Four excellent 
plates illustrate the memoir, which is printed in the A/ém. del Acad. 
Imp. de Sc. de St. Péersburg, Tome xix., 1873, No. 7. 

Crab Parasites.—While a student in the laboratory for experimental 
zoology, established at Roscoff under the direction of M. de Lacaze- 
Duthiers, M. A. Giard devoted himself to investigating the anatomy and 
development of those curious parasites belonging to the genera Sacculina, 
Peltogaster, &c. These Rhizocephala are undoubtedly Cirripedia de- 
graded by parasitism. The investigations of Lilljeborg and Fritz 
Miiller settled this point. Although some biologists still appear to trace 
an affinity between this group and the parasitic crustacea belonging to 
the family Bopyridae, their embryology shows no real affinity. Several 
species of these parasites occurred commonly at Roscoff: at least two- 
thirds of all the specimens of Carcinus moenas collected were infested with 
Sacculinacarcini ; Peltogaster paguri was a good deal less abundant, and 
P. albidus was also found. It is to be hoped that the investigations of 
M. Giard will be published in extenso, with a résumé of all that is now 
known respecting this section of the Cirripeds. (Compt. rend, 27th 
October, 1873, pp. 945, 948.) J 

New Mushroom-Mite.—M. Mégnin describes a new species of the 
genus Zyroglyphus which has been discovered in vast numbers in the 
substance of the common mushroom ; from the peculiar form of its 
mandibles it has been named 7. rostro-serratus. Minute details of both 
sexes of this species will be found in this memoir, in which the author 
claims to have proved that the Wyfopus feroniarum of Dufour is nothing 
but a stage of the Tyroglyphus ; that certain adventive nymphae, more- 
over, of the Zyroglyphus are transformed into /7yfofi, and reciprocally 
that the Hyfofi can change themselves into the nymphae of 7yroglyphz, 
and he suggests that these /yfopi play as regards the Zyroglyphi the 
same role that the kystes de conservation of M. Gerbe do towards the 
Kolpodi. These Hypopfi seem charged as Heteromorphs with the 
conservation and dissemination of the species. This suggests the interest- 
ing question : Have all the mites adventive-heteromorphic nymphae or 
Hypopi in addition to their ordinary nymphae? This problem the author 
hopes to be able to solve. Among the eleven species of Hy/opus, 
described by Dufour, he recognises six which he does not doubt are 
related to different mites. An extended memoir on this subject is 
promised. (Journ. de ’ Anat. e dela Physiol. Tom. ix., August, 
1873, p- 369.) 
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Cetacean Parasites.—Mr. W. H. Dall, of the U.S. Coast Survey, 
describes a number of new species of whale parasites. Ofthese belong- 
ing to the genus Cyamus, he records Cy. Scammoni, found on the 
Californian gray whale, Rhacchianectes glaucus Cope; Cy. suffusus, 
on the ‘*humpback” whale A/egaftera versabilis Cope, and Cy. 
mysticeti, on the “ bowhead” whale ; this latter is probably the Bal/aena 
mysticetus Linn. No Pycnogonoids were found, nor have any been 
reported from the Cetacea of the Californian coast. Of Cirripedia, both 
Coronula balaenaris and C. diadema were met with, and a remarkable 
new genus and species Cryptolepas racchianecti is described ; this species 
is found sessile on 2. glaucus. They were first observed on specimens 
of that species hauled up on the beach at Monterey ; the superior surface 
of the lateral laminae being covered by the black skin of the whale 
were not visible at first ; when the animal was removed from its native 
element it protruded its bright yellow hood in every direction to a 
surprising distance, presenting a very singular appearance. A new species 
of Otion, O. Stimpsoni, is described as occurring attached to the Coronulae 
infesting the humpback. The author states that Capt. Scammon is 
about to publish a monograph of the Cetaceans of the N.W. Coast of 
America, (Proc. Californian Acad, Sciences, vol. iv., pp. 281 and 299.) 


Physiology. 

The Number of Red Globules in the Blood.—A treatise by M. 
Malassez, of which we gave a preliminary notice in our February number, 
has just appeared. The orthography of M. Malassez’ and M. Potain’s 
name is here given correctly, with some additional particulars. The 
author gives the results of some researches he has made with a 
modification of the apparatus suggested by M. Potain. In his method 
a thermometer tube is employed which is accurately divided at one end 
into millimeters ; near the other extremity there is a small dilatation 
having one hundred times the capacity of the graduated part. The latter 
part is filled with blood, and the tube is then immersed in serum, which 
is sucked up into the dilatation, carrying of course the blood before it. 
The blood is thus diluted one hundred times. The mixture is again 
blown out of the bulb, and the number of globules in the graduated 
portion of the tube carefully determined by actual counting under the 
microscope. An easy calculation will now give the number of corpuscles 
in a given quantity of the blo-d under examination. The author de- 
scribes various points that have to be attended to both in the construc- 
tion of the tube and in the method of counting. In the dog, M. 
Malassez finds that the blood of the carotid contains 3,410,0C0 cor- 
puscles in one cubic millimeter, the blood of an artery distributed to 
the digastric muscle 3,780,000 corpuscles. Ina rabbit, arterial blood 
contained five million corpuscles in the cubic millimeter, and venous 
blood five million eight hundred thousand corpuscles. The number of 
red corpuscles therefore differs considerably in different portions of the 
circulatory apparatus. The diminution observed in some parts may be 
due, on the one hand, to a destruction of the globules, as in the liver 
(real diminution), or to the absorption of the fluid parts of the blood, 
as in the intestine during digestion, thus producing an apparent diminu- 
tion. When an increase in the number of corpuscles is observed it 
may be due either to the formation of globules, as in the spleen, causing 
a real augmentation, or to the exosmose of a certain quantity of the fluid 
parts of the blood, as in the salivary glands and the kidneys, where the 
augmentation is only apparent. A result of this is that the variation in 
the number of globules is much greater in different portions of the 
venous system than in the several parts of the arterial system. 


Physiology of the Peristaltic Movements of the Intestines.—An 
interesting and original paper on this somewhat neglected subject has 
recently been published in the Centralblatt fiir die medicinische Wissen- 
schaften by Dr. Alexis Horvath, of Kieff. Horvath points out the 
numerous difficulties attending an investigation of the intestinal move- 
ments, and shows that the temperature of the air to which when the 
abdomen is opened the intestines are exposed influences in a remark- 
able degree the activity of the movements that can be induced in them 
by nervous excitation. When the temperature of the intestines is re- 
duced below 66° F. they exhibit no movements. This observation 
explains in some measure the extremely discrepant statements made by 
different physiologists of high standing, and will render a repetition of 
their experiments necessary. 


Absorption of Fat.—L. v. Thanhoffer describes (Pester Med. Chir. 
Presse, 1873, No. 22) the epithelial cells of the intestine of the frog 
as exhibiting fine pseudopodia or ciliaform processes, which are alter- 
nately thrust out and withdrawn and take up on their return the fatty 
particles contained in the food. The movement of the processes could 
only be observed in those frogs that had their spinal cord or medulla 


oblongata stuck through by a knife, and even under these conditions 
it was noticed in only half the cases examined. The peculiar appear- 
ance of rods exhibited by this epithelium, and described by Funke, 
Brettauer, and Steinach and others is due to these processes being 
seen when in the retracted state. V. Thanhoffer has seen similar pro- 
cesses, but never in movement, in the intestinal epithelium of mammals, 





The band to which the processes are attached is annular and forms the 
edge of the cell-membrane. 


Retrogressive Metamorphosis of Albumen in the Body.—Prof. 
Hoppe-Seyler discusses in Pfiiger’s Archiv, 1873, Band vi., p. 399, the 
question, In what part of the body does the disintegration of albumen 
take place? He has arrived at the conclusion that neither the blood 
nor the lymph contains any ferment, and that neither do they possess the 
oxidizing power which can justify us in assuming albuminous compounds 
can undergo disintegration whilst still contained in them. There are 
good chemical grounds, on the other hand, for believing that such de- 
composition takes place in the albuminous compounds forming part of 
gland-substance and muscle. Hence he considers the doctrine of the 
formation of urea in the blood or the luxus consumption of Voit to be 
untenable. 

The Numerical Proportion of Nerve Fibres to Muscular Fibres. 
—P. Tergast has carefully studied (M/ax Schultze’s Archiv fiir micr. Anat. 
ix. 36) the relation of the number of primitive nerve fibres to the num- 
ber of primitive muscular fasciculi in the muscles of the eye in sheep. 
In these muscles, as in the sartorius of the frog, examined by Kiihne, 
the muscular fibres ‘extend the whole length of the muscle, and Tergast 
therefore proceeded to count the number of fibres which are seen in a 
cross section. The numberof primitive nerve fibres was estimated in 
the same way. For each primitive nerve fibre in the musculus 
obliquus inferior there are three or four muscular fibres; in the m. 
obliquus superior six or seven ; in the m. rectus inferior seven or eight ; 
in the m. rectus internus eight; and for the m. rectus externus ten 
muscular fibres. Hence it appears that in the sheep there are on the 
average about six or seven primitive muscular fasciculi to each nerve 
fibre.” In the human eye there appear to be three primitive nerve fibres 
to every seven muscular fibres. Such muscles as do not admit of being 
so exactly estimated as those of the eye receive relatively a very much 
smaller number of primitive nerve fibres. In the biceps of a young dog, 
for instance, M. Tergast finds only one primitive nerve fibre to 83 
muscular fibres ; the musculus sartorius of the young dog has one 
nerve fibre to from 40 to 60 muscular fibres. In the cutaneous 
pectoral of the frog there is one nerve fibre to from 23 to 27 muscular 
fibres (Reichert). In the abductor digiti quinti pedis the proportion is 
1 to 40; in the sartorius 1 to 16}. In the ocular muscles of the frog 
the proportion on the average amounts to 1 to 10. In the caudal 
muscles of the mouse there are from 28 to 29 muscular fibres to each 
nerve fibre. 
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Philology. 


fitudes de Grammaire Comparée: 1’S causatif et le théme N 
ras Par L’Abbé Victor 


dans les Langues de Sem et de Cham. 

Ancessi. Maisonneuve. 
THE work before us, short as it is, is a most valuable con- 
tribution to Semitic Philology. I cannot, indeed, agree 
with the two primary articles of M. Ancessi’s creed—the 
biliteralism of Semitic roots, and the common origin of 
Aryan and Semitic ; but these do not affect his facts or his 
method. He has followed the right course in his investi- 
gations by calling in the aid of old Egyptian and the sub- 
Semitic dialects of Africa. In no other way are we likely, 


Mikrochemische Analyse der vegetabilischen Zclle.- 





to resolve the many grammatical riddles of a group of 
languages, too closely related for wide-reaching comparisons 
and, unlike the Neo-Latin dialects, without any known 
mother-tongue. 

Both the causative S and the theme V formed part of 
the verbal machinery of old Egyptian, though used also in 
that language as independent substantive verbs. They are 
still found as preformatives in many Coptic words, just as 
in the numerous secondary Shaphel and Niphal roots in 
the Semitic languages of which M. Ancessi gives examples. 
A large number of the radicals which are grouped under 
the letters ; and » in a Semitic dictionary are really deriva- 
tive formations of this kind; whether this proves the bi- 
literalism of the Semitic parent-language, as M. Ancessi 
believes, is a different matter. p> and jy: or yp and ‘ry, are 
as far from being biliteral as yw and +2; and as I have 
shown elsewhere, it is very possible that these very roots 
are merely loan-words. However that may be, the way in 
which M. Ancessi traces the development of the gramma- 
tical uses of the two themes out of their original substan- 
tive notion is very striking. On the basis of M. Maspero’s 
able researches, he finds the old substantive verb az in the 
first syllable of the Egyptian and Semitic first and second 
personal pronouns, and then follows it through all its trans- 
formations into demonstrative, relative, interrogative, nega- 
tive, and finally, passive characteristic. In the course of 
his inquiries he throws out a good many interesting re- 
marks ; not the least so being his reference of the third 
personal pronoun (sz xm) to the substantive verb which is 
so common in Hebrew. 

Here and there, of course, his statements may be ques- 
tioned. I should doubt the connection of the nasal nega- 
tive with the theme J which the author is discussing, since 
the several Semitic dialects keep it carefully distinct from 
the latter in form. ‘Then, again, I cannot agree with the 
explanation which Ancessi (following Maspero) gives of the 
second element in the first personal pronoun, but must 
still adhere to the views expressed in my “ Assyrian Gram- 
mar.” For reasons given in the same work, again, words 
like ,»mx, pop, would have nothing to do with the theme 
JV, but would be old plurals, x standing for a more primi- 
tive m. Nor would most philologists assent to the view 
that the demonstrative is derived from the substantive verb. 
I am no believer in the so-called pronominal roots, but the 
idea of locality is certainly prior in language to that of 
simple existence. Moreover, old Egyptian is, on the one 
side, a highly advanced language, and, on the other, not 
the parent, but at most the sister of the parent, of the 
Semitic dialects. Such being the case, we ought to seek 
for some common material notion which would lie at the 
bottom of both the demonstrative and the substantive verb. 

It is impossible here to touch upon the many interesting 
questions called up by M. Ancessi’s brochure. He promises 
us a further work on other substantive themes, like and 
ne, and we shall look forward to a continuation of researches, 
the first instalment of which only makes us desirous of 
more. Semitic Philology is still a dark field, and there are 
few better qualified than M. Ancessi to labour in it. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Bernays on the Politics of Aristotle. [Aristoteles’ Politik, Erstes, 
Zwe:tes, und Drittes Buch: mit erklirenden zusitzen im Deutsche 
tibertragen von Facob Bernays.] Berlin, 1872. Hertz. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 

Or the /olitics of Aristotle Mons. C. Thurot remarks 

with truth in his Ztwdes sur Aristote, “ Il est peu d’ouvrages 

d’Aristote qui soient aussi célébres et aujourd’hui aussi 
populaires ;: il en est peu dont le texte, quoique intelligible 
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dans l’ensemble, nous soit parvenu en aussi mauvais état.”* 
These words indicate clearly the task which a modern 
editor of the work has before him. The matter of the 
treatise is in most cases and taken as a whole intelligible 
enough, though the form (admirably described by Prof. 
Bernays on p. 212 of the present work) needs expansion 
and articulation to bring the full force of the language and 
treatment before the modern reader. With the text the 
case is different ; the most cursory inspection of the vulgate 
as it issued from the hands of Bekker will reveal its almost 
hopeless condition, while an examination of the materials 
for improvement furnished by existing MSS. yields but little 
encouragement. All the extant MSS., says Thurot, have a 
common origin, and even the I of Susemihl, the lost source 
of William of Moerbeka’s translation, seems to have belonged 
to the same family. Here then is a task not unworthy of 
the boldest scholar: the work cannot be neglected, for 
besides being the foundation of all political philosophy it is 
still one of the best works on the subject, and is always 
popular when political speculation is rife—at the close of 
the last century it was twice translated into German, it was 
the constant companion of Dr. Arnold, who is said to have 
known it by heart, and St. Hilaire published his second 
edition in 1848 in the midst of his labours as a member 
of the Provisional Government : and yet the text is in such 
a condition that one is sometimes almost inclined to trace 
with Conring the “ d/attarum ac tinearum epulae” of Scepsis 
in every chapter and paragraph. 

Professor Bernays’ fragment (we trust it may not long 
remain so) does not of course aim so high as a complete 
edition ; but it does much for interpretation and much for 
criticism, as any work by its learned and accomplished 
author is sure to do. Taking Themistius for his model, he 
has produced a paraphrase of Bks. i.-iii. which combines with 
singular success the accuracy of a scholarly translation and 
the illustration generally sought in a critical exegesis, with- 
out sacrificing that elegance of style with which readers of 
Prof. Bernays’ other works are familiar. It is impossible in a 
short notice to give extracts ; but any one who will be at the 
pains to compare, with the Greek text before him, the more 
literal translation of Stahr or the freer paraphrase (miscalled 
a translation) of St. Hilaire with Prof. Bernays’ work will 
readily discern the superiority of the latter; the only fault 
in fact to be found with the book is that it is incomplete, 
and that is a fault which we may be permitted to hope will 
ere long be remedied. Where so much is valuable it is 
perhaps ungracious to criticise ; but there are one or two 
passages where we should be disposed to join issue with 
Prof. Bernays. Ini. 13, for instance, the words #) écadcper 
70070 T\etoTov are rendered “aber hier findet doch ein grosser 
Unterschied statt” ; the passage as it stands is very strange 
and cannot easily be brought into relation with the context, 
but we doubt whether # can be literally or freely rendered 
“aber? Again in ii. 8, Aristotle lays aside the further 
pursuit of a certain line of inquiry with the words a\\wy yap 
€o7. kaipiov, Which Prof. Bernays renders “ denn sie erfordert 
mehr Zeit als wir jetzt haben” ; surely it is here a fitting op- 
portunity and not time which is regarded as wanting. Lastly 
in the well-known passage concerning the power of theSpartan 
kings, iii. 14, xrecve yap ob Kuvpros, et py ev Tu Bacireta 
(where the vulgate as it stands is unintelligible), Prof. Bernays 
strikes out Bao\era and renders the foregoing words “ausser 
in gewissen Fillen” ; this is surely a somewhat forced con- 
struction ; we much prefer the suggestion of Mr. Bywater 





* Etudes sur Aristote, p. vi. Oncken and Spengel (the latter quoted 
by Oncken) express themselves to the same effect ; see the former’s 
learned and valuable work, Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles, p. 66. See 
also Hildenbrand, Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie, i. p. 342 ff. 





in the Zournal of Philology, that the true reading is éveca 
éeidas for ev tux Baoideda: this very ingenious conjecture 
not only rests on sound palaeographical grounds, but com- 
pletely and satisfactorily clears up the difficulty. 

A commentator on the Po/itics must, as we have said, do 
more than illustrate and explain; he must make the text 
which he explains: for the vulgate, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Bekker, presents insuperable difficulties. . The 
edition of Conring published in 1656 represents one extreme 
view of the condition of the text; it is as full of stars as an 
astronomical diagram ; the opposite view is exhibited by 
Goettling, who is very sparing in emendation and boasts 
(perhaps prematurely) that he has banished from his text 
the stars which even Schneider and Coray had left. Conring 
no doubt is fanciful, and it may be that his knowledge of 
Greek is as Schneider says superficial ; but his acuteness is 
indisputable, and his edition raised questions which criticism 
cannot yet be said to have set at rest. The opinion of 
Prof. Oncken on this point deserves attention : “ Ich denke 
von der Reinheit des Textes der Politik ganz anders als 
Stahr, Gottling, Barthélémy St. Hilaire, und bin Ketzer 
genug, um sogar die Meinung auszusprechen, dass, wenn 
auch der viel belachelte ‘ Asteriskenhimmel’ des Hermann 
Conring nunmehr ganz verschollen ist, an sehr vielen Stellen 
nur das Zeichen, nicht aber die Liicke oder Unebenheit 
verschwunden ist.”* 

Prof. Bernays’ view of the matter may be inferred from 
the fact that in the three books he has taken in hand he has 
found it necessary to make more than a hundred variations 
from the text as Bekker left it, and that at least one passage 
he surrenders as so far hopeless.{ For several of his emen- 
dations he is indebted to the labours of his predecessors ; 
but there are many, and those not the least important, which 
so far as we have been able to discover are entirely due to 
the ripe scholarship and profound erudition of Prof. Bernays 
himself. It is impossible at present to examine these in 
detail, but we think they will generally commend themselves 
to the judgment of scholars, though in at least two cases to 
be shortly mentioned Prof. Vahlen has expressed his dissent 
from them. We could wish Prof. Bernays had done some- 
thing more for the elucidation of Aristotle’s criticism of 
Plato’s Bov)y in the Laws in Po/. ii. 6 : the passage as it stands 
is justly compared by Goettling ( Fexa Progr. 1855) to Goethe’s 
“ Hexen-Einmal-Eins ;” but we are disposed to think it is 
capable of satisfactory emendation, and though Prof. Bernays 
has commenced he has scarcely completed the cure. In ii. 
7 we are surprised that Prof. Bernays has not adopted the 
very elegant and satisfactory emendation of Rassow (whom 
Boiesen had preceded) of dvev éxOvjudv for the ordinary 
dv éxOvpotey instead of omitting the latter words: the 
reading of Rassow and Boiesen is almost determined by the 
parallel passage in Zh. JVic. vil. 13, with which the vul- 
gates directly at variance. In ii. 8 we are disposed to 
agree with Prof. Vahlen (Beitr. sur Arist. Poet. iii. 314) 
in questioning the propriety of reading odéyous for opofovs 
or opnoiws ; but we cannot think Prof. Vahlen has been 
equally successful in combating what is perhaps the most 
elegant and convincing of all Prof. Bernays’ emendations : 
the passage (ii. 5)runs in Bekker’s text xp1) zpoaexew rip woNdy 
xXpovy Kai Tots TadNots éreaw, the tautology of which it is 





* Die Staatslehre des Aristoteles, p. 66. 

+ ii. 2, €v robross 5e prpetoOar 7d ev péper Tods tcous elxew duolws Tots ef 
apx is. Prof. Bernays says, “fiir 5¢ pmueio@ae eine annehmbare 
Vermuthung bis jetzt nicht vorliegt.’”” We suggest with much hesitation 
év rovrous avouowovc bar ev wéper Tovs icous elxds duotous dvras éf 4px 7s, cCom- 
paring what is said about the rodaverrip of Amasis in i. 12. But such 
a remedy must be admitted to be desperate, though not more so than 
Susemihl’s. 
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difficult to defend or deny: Prof. Bernays (Hermes v. 
301) regards the passage as a quotation from Simonides 
twice cited by Plutarch, and for éseow restores cOveow from 
one of those passages: this seems to us very convincing, 
but Prof. Vahlen (Zettschr. fiir Oest. Gymn. xxi. 828) who 
has used the passage as it stands for the illustration of an 
Aristotelian fragment found also in Plutarch—éx zoddév 
ériv kai madavod xpovov—defends the vulgate reading and 
cites a passage from Aeschines—zaXuatorytos cai rXOovs 
é7#v—to illustrate his own view; he adds, what is quite true, 
that it is not proved but only suggested that the words which 
justify €@veow belong to Simonides and not to Plutarch him- 
self. It is perhaps presumptuous to attempt to decide where 
two such authorities are at variance ; but it seems to us that 
the conjecture of Prof. Bernays at once explains the text of 
Plutarch and restores that of Aristotle, while it is scarcely 
necessary to point out to Prof. Vahlen that zadaod xpovov 
and oX\éy ériy are not identical terms, while zoe\\@ 
xpevw and woddXois ereow are. 

We cannot conclude without cordially recommending 
Prof. Bernays’ little book to the notice of all students of 
Aristotle, and repeating the hope that its only fault may be 
speedily remedied by the completion of the work. 

James R. THURSFIELD. 





A History of Roman Literature. By W. S. Teuffel, Professor at 


Tiibingen. Translated with the author’s sanction by Wilhelm 


Wagner, Ph.D. London: Bell. 


Any one who wished to show why it is that German work is 
apt to be somuch superiorto English, could hardly find a better 
example than the book before us. It embodies the results 
of a life of research in a succinct, but not abridged, form : 
it is up to the very latest level of Latin philological know- 
ledge, and it is written in a style never heavy and generally 
lively and interesting. 

The general plan of the work is as follows ; it will at once 
be evident why this, the latest history of Latin literature, is 
likely to supersede its predecessors, more especially the 
cumbrous and somewhat pedantic work of Bernhardy. 

After a general introduction on the various developments 
of Latin literature as a whole, and a brief account of the 
scanty relics of a really ancient time, ¢.g. the Carmen Saliare, 
the Carmen Fratrum Arvalium, the laws of the Twelve 
Tables, the earliest inscriptions, the Fasti, the Annales Ponti- 
ficum, &c., the actually extant literature is divided into three 
periods ; (1) From Andronicus to Sulla, 514-670 A.u.c. ; (2) 
the Golden Age, 671-770 ; (3) the Imperial Period, beginning 
with the principate of Tiberius and reaching to the eighth 
century of the Christian era. Each of these periods is 
described generally and then subdivided into epochs. In 
each epoch poets and prose writers are treated separately : 
and under the latter head are included the grammarians and 
jurists (this last a most important section), each handled with 
as much fulness of detail as the historians, orators, or 
writers of philosophy. 

It is however in the lucid and methodical arrange- 
ment of the facts relating to each separate author 
that the great merit and charm of the work lies. Thus 
the article P. Vergilius Maro contains (1) an account 
of the sources for the poet's life, (2) a discussion on the 
orthography of his name, (3) a brief life, (4) his personal 
appearance, (5),his circumstances: in each case the authorities 
are quoted in extenso. Then follows a description, drawn up 
similarly in brief sections, of his character as man and poet, 
his mode of composition, his political relations with the 
leading men of the time; then a detailed account of 
the Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid, the date of each, their 





peculiarities of manner and diction (including what I 
consider a too disparaging criticism of the strophical com- 
position traceable in some of the Zc/ogues), the principal 
MSS. and editions ; lastly an account of the Ciris Culex 
Moretum Catalecta, and other short poems ascribed to 
Virgil. Attached are references to the various treatises, 
dissertations, programmes, &c., which treat of special matters 
affecting Virgil’s life or poetry: a merit for which scholars 
will feel really grateful to Dr. Teuffel ; for it is well known 
that these short monographs often contain in the compass 
of a few pages most of the available material still left us 
on the more out-of-the-way subjects of classical literature. 

Another great excellence of Dr. Teuffel’s book is the care 
with which he compares contemporary styles, and traces in 
them the peculiarities of their epoch, or their deviations from 
it: a good specimen is his comparison of Gaius, Suetonius, 
and Fronto, p. 246, vol. ii. ; a parallel excellence is the intro- 
duction of the principal Greek writers of each period. Those 
who are interested in the early literature of Christianity will 
find these writers treated with fulness and impartiality ; the 
author is, as might be expected, aware of their failings and 
at times severe upon them; indeed it might be wished that 
he had allowed himself a little more freedom on this head, 
and that the striking phenomenon of the coincidence in the 
progress of Christianity with the decline of all literary power 
had received more copious treatment from a writer at once 
so able and in such full command of all the resources 
necessary for forming an adequate judgment. Was it or was 
it not an accident that the poems of Iuvencus synchronized 
with the age of Constantine ? 

There are of course many views in so extensive a work 
which seem open to criticism, We are not inclined to regard 
Calvus or Varro Atacinus as the equal of Catullus, though 
the style of Calvus seems to have been like that of Catullus 
and the extant fragments of Varro’s Chorographia are good 
enough to make us wish we had more. ‘To speak of Euhe- 
merism as a mad and blasphemous system (p. 133) is surely 
an exaggeration ; it was at least a praiseworthy attempt to 
rationalize mythology and it certainly marks a stage in intel- 
lectual progress. Nor can we accept the prevailing view of 
the present time as to the incapacity of Nonius; a man 
whose services in preserving so much of the ancient language 
and literature have attracted a microscopic attention which 
exaggerates his defects: at any rate it seems questionable 
whether he can fairly be called a tiro (ii. p. 307). The 
view that the satire ascribed. to Sulpicia is a modern forgery 
has already been combated, by me (Academy i. p. 87); and I 
may say that every fresh perusal has strengthened the con- 
viction of its genuineness there put forward. 

Among omissions the most signal is Mayor’s /uvenal, a 
work which we feel sure Dr. Teuffel can never have seen ; 
probably owing to the accident of its being out of print. It 
is much to be hoped that this exhaustive and admirable edi- 
tion will soon be completed in its new form. Mr. Paley’s 
Propertius, though not a work of the same calibre, might 
also have been mentioned. Mr. Sellar’s Roman Poets of 
the Republic is a work which in its most important section, 
the chapters on Lucretius, deserves Dr. Teuffel’s attention, 
though even in England it cannot be said to be well known. 
After all, in spite of the labour spent on classical study in 
this country, we can point to no work of a serious and sub- 
stantive kind on the literature of Rome ; the old associa- 
tions of. philology with chefs @auvre of Greek and Latin 
versification, against which Germany has always presented 
a standing protest, still dominates our great schools, and 
determines more than anything else the scale of honours in 
at least one of our universities. How can we look for any- 
thing like real progress or real research? for investigation 
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of sources, study of MSS., all that gives its excellence to 
German work ? 

Dr. Wagner’s translation, though by no means irreproach- 
able, succeeds in preserving the liveliness of the original: 
some cases of rather questionable English and a considerable 
number of misprints, generally it is true of single letters, 
will no doubt find correction in a new edition. R. Extis. 


Contents of the Fournals. 


Mnemosyne. New Series. Vol. i., pt. 4.—The principal articles 
in the current number are (1) a series of critical observations on 
Heliodorus by Naber: (2) notes on the text of Plutarch’s Moralia by 
Cobet, who naturally finds that Hercher, the most recent editor, has 
left a good deal for others todo after him: a large proportion of Cobet’s 
proposals are of the most convincing kind: (3) Herodotea and Thucy- 
didea, by Dr, Badham: (4) Coniectanea Latina (on passages in 
Juvenal, Horace, Vergil, and Propertius) by H..van Herwerden—a pro- 
duction which hardly deserves a place in a journal like the Mnemosyne, 
unless it is.inserted in order to bring conjectural criticism into discredit. 
What is one to think of a scholar who, commenting on the words, ‘‘ ut 
mendax aretalogus” in Juvenal xv. 16, has the courage to print the 
astoniskmg remark, ‘‘ vide ne hic sit aptius TERATOLOGUS” ? 





Notes and Intelligence. 

M. Lenormant has published another volume of his admirable 
Etudes Accadiennes. It contains an Accadian syllabary, with the 
meanings of the several ideographs, a justification of the name Accadian, 
and additions and corrections to the grammar of the language from un- 
published inscriptions which he has examined in the British Museum 
since the publication of his two earlier volumes. M. Lenormant claims 
with good reason that his syllabary is the largest and most complete yet 


published ; and yet so numerous were the characters used that many ‘ 


might still be added to his:list. Every student could, of course, discover 
deficiencies in it, since no single scholar can be expected to know all 
the phonetic values and significations of the ideographs met with in the 
inscriptions. Thus the character numbered 54 means ‘‘a shadow” 
(Ass. ¢saludu), that numbered 73 ‘‘rest” or “setting”’ (Ass. /arbatsu), 
that numbered 112 ‘‘a building,” and so on. I confess, however, to 
some surprise at finding the character which is sounded “ir (No. 354) 
set down as denoting “tribe,” ‘‘tongue.”” It really means ‘‘ life,” 
as the tablets inform us; and it is clearly connected with # and t/a. M. 
Lenormant seems to me to have fully disproved the novel view of M. 
Oppert that the old Turanian language of Chaldaea was termed Sumerian, 
poy pel have shown that it really belonged to the Accadians. His con- 
clusion is that Sumiri is the Shinar of Scripture, and signifies the Se- 
mitic popilation which settled'in the northern part of Babylonia and 
from ‘the time of Sargon of Agane downwards played a leading part in 
Chaldaean history. M. Oppert has pointed out that the Sumirians are 
identified with the Assyrians ; but the ideographic equivalent of Sumiri, 
which the latter scholar interprets ‘‘ holy language,” M. Lenormant 
thinks should rather be rendered “home dialect.”’ A. H. SAyce. 

Dr. Harkavy of St. Petersburg, the author of the Mahometan docu- 
ments onthe Slaves and the Russians: (Skazania musulmanskich pissatéley 
o Slavranach u Ruskich, St. Petersburg, 1870-71), is now in England 
entrusted with a mission from his Government in order to copy the 
Arabic documents relating to the Slavonic Nations. We understand 
that he was fortunate enough to find many unknown documents on the 
subject in the MSS. of the British Museum and the Bodleian Library. 
Dr. Harkavy is also engaged in compiling the catalogue of the impor- 
tant Samaritan collection, bought by the Russian Government from M. 
Firkovicz, the celebrated owner of the Karaitic MSS. now in the Impe- 
rial Library of St. Petersburg. For this purpose Dr. Harkavy bes 
examined the Samaritan MSS. of the libraries of Berlin, Paris, ‘the 
British Museum, and the Bodleian Library. 

A neat reprint of Voltoire’s Anciens Proverbes Basques et Gascons, 
with both the original and modern Basque orthography, and parallel 
proverbs in other languages, has just been published by Cazals, Bayonne. 
An appendix gives a version of the well-known passage in Rabelais 
into modern Basque, by M. Archu, and some rather miscellaneous 
remarks on Basque bibliography. 100 copies only are on sale. 
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Page 436 (a), 19 lines from bottom, for “ Bresslau” read “‘ Breslau.”’ 
»» 437(b), 19 ,, v “A.C. Jebb” read “ R. C. Jebb.” 
Py 5 w» ” “thy "read “ ety.” 
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Readers are reminded that the mention of New Books, Articles, 
&c., in our lists is intended as a guarantee of their importance. 

The Editor of THE AcaDEMyY cannot undertake to return com- 
munications which are not asked for. 

The Editor cannot reply to questions from authors respecting 
the notice of their books. 

The next number will be published on Monday, December 15, 
and Advertisements should be sent in by December 12. 
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